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fervid oratory and more practicable measures, less vague 
and dreamy idealism and more distinct proposals, less 
inefficient protest and more productive action. The 
development of the science of warfare reveals a wonderful 
resourcefulness of invention, and intellectual power. 
War is no longer merely brute force, but the most skilful 
exercise of force that the human brain can conceive. 
Peace must be as enterprising, as plodding, as thorough, 
and as ingenious. If we are to make the gain we pray 
for, it will not be by waiting for it to fall into our hands. 
The advocates of peace must be as persistent, as matter- 
of-fact, and as strategic, as the apologists of war. An 
ineffectual angel is not the adequate symbol of modern 
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A courTESyY and delicacy in its presentation will 
prevent the unusual view of religion from shocking those 
who come upon it suddenly. Dogmas we reject are 
associated, in the minds of those who have long held 
them, with reverences and faiths we do not reject. It 
is less what we reject than what we seem to reject that 
makes timidity and distrust about Unitarianism. A 
new-comer says: ‘‘We liked your church very much. It 
was very different from what we supposed it would be. 
We have relatives who were Unitarians, and what 
they said seemed blasphemous, so we got prejudiced 
about Unitarianism.’’ Such testimony as this is worth 
studying. Of course, nothing blasphemous was said. 
That it seemed blasphemous is the fact to consider. 
The fault is not likely to lie with the hearer alone. Why 
not take Emerson’s advice, ‘Always put the best in- 
terpretation on a tenet”? And the art of putting the 
best interpretation on our own as well as on others’ doc- 
trines is worth cultivating. It is surely not an unworthy 
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It was one of the great popes who said that pictures 
were a text-book for those who could not read. Even 
in these days of abundance both of reading and ability 
to read, the saying is true. Pictures are a text-book for 
those who can read, but who willingly accept a picture 
that saves them the trouble and imparts what no reading 
gains. The painting of Scriptural scenes on the walls of 
churches had a quite prosaic purpose. It gave informa- 
tion of the contents of the Bible. Incidentally, it pro- 
duced and perpetuated great works of art. The images 
and symbolism of the Roman church were ruthlessly 
destroyed because the Puritan thought them degrading 
superstition and idolatry. They are now seen at a 
higher value, and appreciated as good pedagogy and a 
valid channel of true religion. If sometimes the art is 
crude and the ornament tawdry, the psychology of the 
matter holds. Will the time come when worship in 
churches of every name will appropriate every fine aid to 
imagination, and employ pictorial expression to suggest 
interest in the Bible classics, and contain memorials of 
the saints of each generation worthy of emulation by the 
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THE English Chancellor of the Exchequer puts with 
valuable distinctness a point of view which is frequently 
covered with a faint thin haze of confused objection. 
“To precipitate ideals,” he said, “is to retard their 
advent. ‘The surest way of establishing a reign of peace 
on earth is by making the way of the transgressor of 
the peace of nations too hard for the rulers of men to 
tread it. That is what we are engaged in doing now.” 
He had urged that to have disarmed under the circum- 
stances would only have delayed the period that we are 
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all praying for. It must be admitted that a state of 
things has been disclosed which not only would have made 
any one disarmament inimical to peace, but which shows 
that the lack of preparation is lengthening the war now 
in progress. The logic of the real situation is now ful- 
filling itself. It goes to the bitter conclusion to show the 
absurdity, not of the logic, but of the condition in which 
that logic is inexorable. The condition is a mighty and 
constant increase of every known engine of warfare by 
one nation and another nation for use against each other. 
While that condition existed such a war was inevitable. 
It was no surprise, but the open secret of the world. The 
great hope of the future is that nations shall make arma- 
ment not against each other, but for all against any one 
that shall disturb or threaten international agreement 
and good will. The extremest advocate of peace could 
show no advantage in proving theoretical disarmament. 
What will most help peace is not preaching, but prac- 
tice. ‘The prime necessity is a new temper among nations, 
and to make it effective nations must combine to enforce 
it. Eloquence is out of place; what will help is a higher 
statesmanship. 
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Grace. 


What makes the tourist’s round of cathedrals most 
interesting is to see the transition from the sombre and 
massive Norman style to the aspiring beauty of Gothic 
construction. One observes the process taking place 
as if before his eyes. There is a plain tower of immense 
proportions, perfectly simple and without ornament 
save the lines which bring the touch of another spirit. 
‘Take, for instance, the cathedral at Coutance, for it 
is in France that the transition can best be followed, and 
note the treatment of the tower from the ground up to 
the beginning of the spire. Its broad sides have slender 
columns carved upon them, which are joined in delicate 
arches at the top. They are not intended to be noticed 
in themselves. They are not separate from the tower. 
They make mere lines on the gray expanse of stone. 
And yet any one sees at once what those lines are for: 
they modify the mass of the tower and heighten it. By 
an optical illusion, which we frequently have examples 
of, these parallel lines make the mass appear different 
from what it really is. ‘They make it less ponderous and 
heavy. ‘They make it higher, and transform its plain- 
ness into a surface on which one may look with continual 
delight. They melt into the whole with ineffable grace. 
They have a beauty much more appealing than the beauty 
of the style which has become wholly decorative. The 
beginning of the process has an effect that fails in the end. 
It fails from very completeness. Beauty in love with 
beauty runs riot. But all the crowded forms of splendor, 
all the luxury of sculpture, all the opulence of design, 
do not have the charm which these first modest expres- 
sions possess. For in them we see the two together, 
strength and grace, power and delicacy, and see how the 
lightest touch of grace has a power transcending power. 

In these times of stress there is one proof of this power 
of grace which has quite wonderful manifestation where 
it is shown, and quite irresistible possibilities where it is 
not. The proof is in every successful application of the 
principle of courtesy to the rigidity and weight of life. 
Nowadays opinion brings a great strain on those who 
differ about the supreme issues before the world. Differ- 
ences get hot and irreconcilable. No one could wish 
them to be otherwise, burning and incompatible as they 
are. What people hold most deeply must bring sharp 
decisions, and the more solemn truth becomes the less 
will men give up each his hold upon truth. Compromise 
is a poor peacemaker. There is no doing away with 
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the mass of afact. ‘There is, however, a force in courtesy 
which is quite incalculable. Its delicate lines modify 
the effect of what they cannot change. ‘They make what 
we may call an illusion, if we will. But the illusion is 
a fact, and makes things different from what they were. 
It blends with the impossible situation and makes it 
bearable. It furnishes a resource when every other means 
of grace is wanting. It is the finest product of culture, 
and the rarest. But when we see it drawn on the hard 
gray surface of life, and note its effect, we think how easily 
it might be the common grace of experience. 

There is one view of courtesy which must first be cleared 
away. It is often regarded as necessarily in some meas- 
ure an insincerity. Morals are severe and manners 
are not, and the two do not easily understand each other, 
or coalesce. But they need each other. There is as 
little good in morals being hateful as there is in manners 
being immoral. Both extremes are unnecessary. Candor 
is not always necessary nor always admirable, and when 
it does not accept the constraint that courtesy may lay 
upon it, candor turns rude. If courtesy expresses a 
fact, the fact of gentleness and delicacy and good feel- 
ing, there is no insincerity in its pushing into the back- 
ground for a moment other facts which would crush 
these facts. A man might as well be called insincere for 
following a garden path instead of walking straight 
across flower-beds, as be called insincere for taking the 
path in discussion that will not wound susceptibilities 
and injure self-respect. The reason for the ill repute 
which the rules of courtesy have fallen into is that they 
may become mere superficial decoration, mere ornament, 
and display nothing but their own elaboration and pride. 
But because there is this excess is poor reason for despis- 
ing the grace that is exceeded. For when this grace is 
seen in fine proportions and with noble truthfulness it is 
a marvellous potency in the building of life. 

So, while courtesy without truth is empty, truth with- 
out courtesy is obtuse. There is no advantage gained 
over an enemy, much less over a disputant, in showing 
bitterness, malignity, and implacable hatred. Over- 
emphasis is always weakness. Beyond a certain point, 
the superiority over an adversary turns to disadvantage. 
The glut of hatred disgusts the beholder and degrades 
the hater. If a cause had no other vulnerability, this 
would be its tendon of Achilles. If its hate is the worst, 
it is likely to be the worst. The most impartial and 
considerate neutral at the very moment of persuasion 
would be driven to disapproval by language which added 
poison to argument. We note with grief and with pity 
expressions so venomous and so vile, applied by men of 
piety to their enemies, as to be unfit for quotation. They 
show that culture and religion must be thin, that so quick 
there should flame from beneath them a fury from the pit. 
Our heart shrivels within us when some disputant applies 
to our views adjectives of scorn and contumely that 
reduce us in his mind to a creature so mean and despicable 
as to be hardly worth the credit of imbecility. We have 
a worse despair than that our contention will win when 
we are thus met with arguments that are merely intellec- 
tual bludgeons: the worse despair is that charity and 
decent mutuality will ever win, that men can ever be 
brothers who thus cut souls apart. 

While the instances we have chosen for illustration 
are of the more violent sort, the principle is the same 
through all the range of difference. Discussions and 
controversy need to be judged by the law of courtesy 
as well as by the laws of argument. The best argument 
will lack its best success without them. Why is it that 
in business we see signs forbidding any discussion of 


the war, and that in many offices the subject has had * 


to be prohibited? Is it because it is a bad subject to 
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discuss, or that it is impossible for men to compare views 
about it without danger of conflict? Is it not rather 
because in their discussion they do not keep the rules of 
the game, they do not preserve each the other’s self- 
respect, veracity, intelligence, and good-nature? Is it 
not because asperity, contradiction, self-sufficiency, dog- 
matism, and then anger and violent speech, take the 
place of comparison of facts and search for more of them? 

The practice of courtesy will always prove its grace. 
It is not decorative and superficial. It is not a mere 
ornament of life. It is for substantial good. It is of 
an efficacy truly marvellous. It is a growth of the beauty 
of the soul; and when we see its lines tempering the stones 
of life with grace as of flowers, merging itself into the mass 
of experience, imparting to the whole a nameless charm, 
we feel that a might above might has been shown us,— 
the might of the spirit. 


The Anonymity of Courage. 


The President of the French Republic has contributed 
a phrase to literature in praising the French soldiers. 
In speaking of the glorious anonymity of their courage 
he has also given precision to the idea of courage. 
Anonymous courage is the only kind that will stand the 
test and prove unalloyed. There are other kinds of 
courage, and they are admirable. It is no reproach of 
them, however, to say that virgin courage is anonymous. 
Any motive that will give courage to men in the strife 
and strain of life is commendable. If it is egotistic, or 
hereditary, or clannish, or even selfish, and the courage 
is there with its seal of daring and endurance and sacri- 
fice, it must be respected. When men lay down their 
lives for a cause, nothing invidious is to be thought of 
their motives. Death brings an alchemy that turns all 
to gold. They are to be judged by their peers, and 
have passed into a fellowship to which none living be- 
long. Only the dead are worthy to estimate the dead, 
and they are silent. 

But when it can be said in praise of courage that it 
has been anonymous, a standard has been erected to 
which the noblest must bow and which ennobles the 
meanest who attain to its height. As for pure courage, 
there is no other kind; it must be anonymous. ‘‘The 
bravely dumb,” of whom Lowell sang,— 

“The unknown good that rest, 
In God’s still memory folded deep; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 


Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than fame,’”’— 


they, in every land and in every time, have defined true 
courage. 

It is fitting, however, that the living should take 
counsel of this idea of courage, for the spurious thing has 
cheapened the word. It flaunts its counterfeits, which 
are received everywhere because counterfeits are given 
in exchange; it struts with boldness along the safe places, 
and sounds trumpets for the sake of vainglory; it boasts 
of daring for truth, having never once dared under 
strain to be true; it mouths the phrases of independence 
behind muzzles of expediency; it exhorts others to sac- 
rifice that ambition may have the easier ascent; it 
lauds _ self-surrender with @q self-awareness which no 
humility ever penetrated; it exhibits pride, which is 
vanity marching alone; it sings the martyr-song, but 
walks wide of the martyr-throng. The words that de- 
scribe courage have become trite, and have been 
dragged in literary gutters. Anonymity has not been 
of this class. Those who say most of courage leave 
no example unmentioned of their own. They not in- 
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frequently, indeed, comment on the modesty of courage 
in some instances, but it is as curious and rather inex- 
plicable exceptions that these instances are mentioned. 
In the next sentence we often see that they have been 
mere description with no infection. 

The worst effect of the courage that is not anonymous 
is that it gets to be the custom to think that there is no 
other. The currency is debased so that people instinc- 
tively look for some motive for courage outside itself. 
They find it hard to believe that any courage is quite 
disinterested. To dare anything, a man must, in the 
common thinking, have some ulterior purpose. Why 
does a man fly in the face of his own prosperity in de- 
claring his convictions when he might so easily keep 
still? He must have some far end in sight, or it must 
be for enjoyment of self-assertion, say regretful friends. 
Why will he be so peculiar and deny himself ordinary 
associations in his social ways, in his politics, in his 
religion? It must be out of a singular oddity, say the 
commentators on such living epistles of the courage of 
conviction. Why make so much of a little thing, a 
mere matter of words, when just to tear up a scrap of 
paper would be so advantageous and become so soon 
forgotten? ‘These queer sticklers who make martyrs of 
themselves forget they have to live in the world as it is, 
reply the worldly-wise men. How foolish to pretend to 
fly expediency when everybody knows there must be an 
expediency underneath which accounts for the choice,— 
this is what we most often hear about persons who have 
taken their own way in disregard of the way other per- 
sons choose for them. 

It is all very fine and admirable, in a way, say moral 
modernists of the business and society world; but the 
main thing in life is to get on, to mount and climb; and 
it is much better to stifle a scruple now and then and 
swallow one’s words than to drop out of the processions 
of conformity and gain forgetfulness for reward of self- 
imposed exclusion. 

Yet, in spite of the penalizings of courage and the im- 
putings to it of only a shrewder bargaining, the very 
people who ridicule and scorn such folly concede that 
now and then comes a brave example that they cannot 
explain on any other basis than that of a chaste and 
high-minded devotion. They would not go so far them- 
selves, but they cannot help admiring a little those they 
belittle. Such deeds have one quality which the common- 
sense behavior cannot show. ‘They have a singular radi- 
ance, and, if they are such as history records, they shine 
with luminous continuance, like a mysterious emanation 
from everlasting light. One may look down from win- 
dows -which reflected the fires in which Ridley and 
Latimer burned, or turn into the heedless market-place 
where Jeanne d’Arc drank flame, and ask whether the 
world where faith witnesses no such good confession is 
much the better for its immunities. Do improved and 
shortened creeds bear the sanctions which glorified those 
they have outgrown? Do men sacrifice the more for 
them, according as they are better than the old? Are 
they improved as much for truth’s sake as for policy’s, 
and do they command even so little, in comparison with 
the lives men once gave for their faiths, as their testi- 
mony and their goods? 

There are legitimate urgencies for a faith which may 
be of serviceable propriety, and they ought to be used, 
each in its place. But the best and correctest of faiths 
will go heavily in the world with only reasons and utili- 
ties and welfares behind it. Until life goes into it, dis- 
interested and self- -regardless life, it will plod with the 
rest of the world. When it is animated by pure courage 
its growth will not need to be promoted, and without 
such prevailing life no promoters will be much more. 
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We generally call it consecration, this needed spirit of 
a church. We could not do better than to adopt for it 
this other expression, and earn some title to /’anonymité 
glorieuse du courage. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


III. 


Two brilliant autumn days in British Columbia have 
enriched me with new friendships, with fresh apprecia- 
tion of the courage of our isolated fellow-workers, and 
with memories of matchless peaks, fiords, and forests. 
The time sufficed for a pleasant dinner at Vancouver, 
followed by an evening meeting with addresses at the 
church and a brief conference with the trustees; a Sun- 
day morning service and a quick jump across the city 
to the noon steamer for Victoria; four golden hours 
over the glistening waters among the rocky islands with 
mountain peaks behind and before and the great snow 
cone of Mount Baker against the eastern sky; then a 
cordial welcome at Victoria and an evening service of 
installation at the attractive little chapel. The next day 
interviews with the trustees, a luncheon of some thirty 
gentlemen, with a speech, tea with the minister and his 
wife, and then the evening boat up the Sound to Seattle 
to catch the midnight train for Portland. 

The city of Vancouver is hard hit. Before the war 
came it was feeling the inevitable reaction from. its 
boom times. Now. its chief industries are paralyzed, 
business is almost at a standstill, and there is a great 
deal of unemployment. The Unitarian society though 
young in years is well rooted in the loyalty of a chosen 
band of people. It has built an excellent chapel, and 
with returning prosperity its future usefulness is well 
assured. For the present the society must carry for- 
ward its work on a modest scale. The minister feels 
that under the existing financial conditions the people 
are bearing too heavy a burden, and with self-abnegating 
fidelity he proposes to withdraw. The society may 
be obliged to relinquish his services, and if so can 
probably avail itself of the help of the minister at 
Victoria, who can reach Vancouver on Sunday evenings. 

Victoria is a substantial and handsome provincial 
capital. It is an old-established community, a city of 
residences rather than industries, conservative and very 
British. It is the headquarters of the military and naval 
forces of the Province, and one is constantly aware of 
the fact that one is no longer under a neutral flag. 
While there is no real fear that any enemy can get in- 
side the Strait of Fuca, yet batteries are posted on the 
points, and the passages at the northern end of Van- 
couver Island have been mined. The Unitarian society 
is happy in the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. H. E. B. 
Speight, who have recently come out from England and 
who have taken hold of the work with resolution and 
abundant resources of heart and mind. The society is 
as yet small, but it has built an exceedingly pleasant 
chapel and also owns an adjoining cottage, which the 
minister occupies. Ultimately this cottage will be 
removed and a church built where it stands. The 
present chapel will then become the parish house. Mr. 
Sharpe, the minister at Vancouver, joined me in the 
conduct of the evening service, and a congregation too 
large for the seating capacity of the chapel united in 
welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Speight. In spite of the hard 
times and the prevailing conservatism, I have the utmost 
confidence in the rapid and permanent developanemt of 
our cause in Victoria. 
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The history of our church in Portland is written large 
in Oregon’s institutions of education and philanthropy. 
It has been the nursery of a score of good causes. It is 
the Mother Unitarian Church: of the Northwest Coast. 
Its ministers, father and son, are known and honored all 
over Oregon and Washington. As we say ‘‘back East,” 
they are of the kind of people who have to hold on hard 
to the huckleberry. bushes to avoid being translated. 
Even to bear the same name is to possess an entrance to 
the confidence of all good citizens. A day in that family 
circle is sure to be a day of good counsel and real inspira- 
tion. In the evening there was a reception and dinner 
at the church with an address and with lively evidence 
that the society in every department is as serviceable as 
ever. It is a rare company of people, representing all 
sorts and conditions, with some of the founders still 
actively helpful, with the allegiance of the stalwart 
leaders of the city in business and in public affairs, and 
with plenty of bright young people. It is a church that 
carries on its worship and its work modestly and quietly, 
but with splendid efficiency. 

The next morning I had the privilege of conducting 
the morning exercises at Reed College, and then journeyed 
through the beautiful and fertile Willamette Valley to 
the State capital, Salem. At Salem there was another 
reception and dinner, with a speech, and another con- 
ference with the trustees. The Salem church has had a 
somewhat checkered history and it has never been able 
to develop sufficient resources to enable it to become 
self-supporting. Under its present vigorous and cheerful 
minister, Mr. ‘Tischer, there is reason to hope that 
numbers and resources can be enlarged. The church 
property has recently been put in good order, a new 
organ purchased, and all the activity of the Society 
reinvigorated. With harmony among the people and 
some increase in the scale of their giving, the material 
welfare of the society can be assured and the way opened 
for larger usefulness. 

The next morning Mr. Tischer accompanied me to 
Eugene, the seat of the State University. There I was 
certainly not allowed to be idle. First there was a 
luncheon of some twenty-five ladies and gentlemen, 
at the hospitable table of Mrs. Osburn, then a business 
conference about the affairs of the church; at 2.30 a 
public meeting with an address at the chapel; at 4.00 an 
address to students and members of the faculty at the 
University; at 6.00 a dinner given by President and Mrs. 
Campbell; and at 7.40 I boarded the southbound train a 
reasonably tired man. Our cause in Eugene is well 
worth while. The city is one of the pleasantest places of 
residence in Oregon. It is to be increasingly important 
as a commercial centre, but at present its chief distinc- 
tion is the presence of the University and of the cultivated 
people who naturally gravitate to an academic town. 
The Unitarian society is only four years old, but already 
it has acquired an excellent property, a particularly 
charming chapel, and a capital constituency. It has 
had three young ministers in rapid succession, and is now 
enjoying the sermons of my dear old friend of Colorado 
days, Rev. Stephen Peebles, who was one of the 
founders of the society. Mr. Peebles is now well 
advanced in years and his home is a number of miles 
south of the city, but his spirit is as sweet and modest 
as ever, and his insight into spiritual verities seems 
to grow keener. This cause in Eugene is, from the 
character of the place and the quality of the people, one 
of the most interesting and promising of our newer 
churches. To help upbuild such a cause and establish 
this church in stability and fruitfulness ought to be the 
delight of all our churches East and West. 

I cannot leave the Northwest without a word about our 
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incomplete tasks. I have briefly described in these 
letters some of the things that are being done, but I 
have said nothing about the things left undone. We 
have planted in this great empire of Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia a dozen churches, centres from 
which the influence of a rational practical and spiritual 
Christianity can radiate. All of these churches except 
that in Spokane are situated in the growing cities of 
the great valley between the Cascades and the Coast 
Ranges. They stretch in a line almost due north and 
south from Vancouver to Eugene.’ They are well- 
placed at the strategic points, but most of them are still 
in the formative period. Only three of the twelve, those 
in the largest cities, Portland, Seattle, and Spokane, are 
self-supporting. All the others need and at present 
receive the aid of the sister churches through the Asso- 
ciation. What assurance can be given them that this 
aid will be continued until they are able to take care of 
themselves? Are the contributions of the churches 
to the work of their Association going to permit the 
Directors to maintain these promising missions, or must 
they be abandoned? Are the efforts of the ministers and 
people of these churches to be encouraged by the sym- 
pathy and support of the friends of this cause, or must they 
be told to pull down the flag, close the chapels, and give 
up trying to further the higher life of these great com- 
monwealths? 

And what of the opportunities of service as yet un- 
touched? What of the communities where there are 
already groups of friends, but where we are forbidden 
to enter because of the insufficiency of our resources 
in ministers and money. There are many opportunities: 
let me mention only two. One is in the great fertile 
valley of Eastern Washington and particularly in that 
part of it where three important centres are closely 
connected by transportation lines. These are Pullman, 
the seat of the Agricultural College of Washington; 
Lewiston, the chief commercial centre of Northern Idaho; 
and Moscow, the seat of the University of Idaho. The 
other is in the Rogue River valley in Southwestern 
Oregon, with a centre at the flourishing city of Medford, 
and reaching out to the neighboring cities from Roseburg 
to Ashland. .I ask each Unitarian seriously to consider 
whether helping to found and maintain the churches 
that promote simplicity of religious faith and form, 
sincerity of speech, clear thinking and disinterested 
doing, is not one of the most sacred of privileges and 
obligations. I can but believe that the national vision 
and spirit, the fidelity and generosity of our people, 
can be depended on, and that the word of our*churches 
to their representatives, expressed in their increased 
contributions, will be to go forward with fortitude and 
confidence. SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics. 


As the great international catastrophe drifts on its 
tragic way to a conclusion, there are increasing evi- 
dences that Italy is preparing to take an active part, if 
not in the actual hostilities, then certainly in the con- 
gress that is to settle the affairs of Europe at the end of 
the war. The sentiment of the Italian people toward 
the Austro-German alliance was indicated plainly at 
the opening session of the Italian parliament on Decem- 
ber 3. In a comprehensive statement to the country, 
Premier Salandra related the course of Italian diplomacy 
in declining to participate in the struggle as a member of 
the Triple Alliance, and informed the chamber that 
Italy could not confine its action on the greatest problem 
in modern times to a declaration of neutrality. The 
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announcement of the purpose of the government to make 
complete preparations for any eventuality was greeted 
with an outburst of anti-Austrian cries which indicated 
a complete agreement with the policy outlined by the 
premier. A resolution of confidence in the government 
was carried with an enthusiastic acclaim which must 
have produced anxiety at Vienna. 


st 


In the mean while, the latest events on the Russo- 
German front indicate successes for the Austro-German 
armies which explain the recent official declaration in 
Petrograd, warning the Russian people to accept with 
reserve the frequent reports of gigantic Russian victories, 
emanating from foreign correspondents with the Russian 
armies. By the end of last week it was evident that the 
German commanders, by a military feat which must 
be regarded as a wonderful achievement, had broken 
the “iron ring’? which earlier reports from Petrograd 
had described as closing upon von Mackensen’s army 
in Russian Poland. So far had the newly resumed 
German offensive been successful by last Monday, that 
the Germans had taken Lodz and were in a position to 
relieve the pressure upon Cracow, despite the energetic 
attacks of the Russians upon the last-named city. The 
victories at the Eastern front, it appeared, had been 
achieved by means of a rapid movement of troops from 
the Western front—the sort of movement which the 
Germans have been repeatedly accomplishing through a 
wonderful organization. 

s 


In Flanders and along the Verdun-Toul-Belfort line 
the situation has resolved itself into a struggle of endur- 
ance. ‘Trivial gains by the Allies in the past ten days 
have not affected the main alignment. Fresh attempts 
by the German commanders last week to break through 
the lines of the Franco-Belgo-British forces across the 
Yser to the British Channel were repulsed with terrible 
losses to the invaders as well as the defenders. Although 
the British war office is doing its utmost to insure success 
by a constant accumulation of fresh troops from the 
organization camps in England, German sentiment 
evidently is not prepared to accept defeat as inevitable. 
The determination of the German people to continue the 
war indefinitely, if need be, was brought to international 
attention on December 2, by the voting of a new war 
credit of $1,250,000,000 in the Reichstag with a single 
dissenting vote—that of Herr Liebknecht, the Socialist 
leader. » 

vt 


A NEw international problem, arising out of the work- 
ings of State authorities, assumed concrete form last 
week, when first Great Britain and then Italy presented 
protests at Washington against legislation put on the 
statute book by a referendum vote in Colorado, pro- 
hibiting the employment, except in specified small pro- 
portions, of non-citizens by individuals, corporations, 
municipalities, or the State. In response to the appeals 
of British and Italian subjects in Colorado, the embassies 
at Washington informed Secretary Bryan that the act 
of the people of Colorado, expressed at the polls, is in 
violation of treaty rights secured respectively to Brit- 
ish and Italian subjects, and invited the State Depart- 
ment to interest itself in the situation with a view to 
the removal of the limitations imposed upon the aggrieved 
aliens. The action of the two European powers comes 
at a time when a similar issue between the United 
States and Japan, as a result of the enactment of anti- 
Japanese legislation in California, is taxing the diplo- 
matic resources of Washington and Tokio. 
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THE fall of Belgrade, the capital of Servia, before the 
advancing Austrian armies, on December 2, marked 
what military critics on either side of the great struggle 
are disposed to regard as the beginning of the end of 
Servian resistance to the neighboring empire. Austrian 
victories south and west of Belgrade have placed the 
Austrians in possession of the road to the new capital, 
Nish, and the invaders are pushing through the main 
railway artery of the country toward the Bulgarian line. 
In fact, there is every reason to believe that the Servians 
have already removed their capital for the second time, 
and have established it now at Uskub, on the territory 
acquired by Servia in the second Balkan war, and within 
a few miles of the Bulgarian frontier. The Austrian ad- 
vance, now that it has been fairly begun, is so rapid that 
the other Balkan states—Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece 
—are already confronted with the prospect of menaced 
frontiers. This phase of the operations, accordingly, is 
bound to press as choice as between neutrality and bel- 
ligerency upon these three countries. 


wt 


Ir is explained at Vienna that the pressure exerted 
upon the Servian front at this time is the outcome of the 
participation of Turkey in the war as the ally of Germany 
and Austria. With the Servian section of the Belgrade- 
Sofia-Constantinople Railway in Austrian hands, it would 
be possible to transport a Turkish army into Galicia. 
Such a possibility, however, is based upon the supposition 
that Bulgaria would either take a direct part in the hos- 
tilities as an ally of the Austro-Germans or permit the 
passage of Turkish troops through Bulgarian territory. 
For such a supposition there is no warrant in the attitude 
of the Bulgarian people or their government. On the 
contrary, despite the semi-official statements on the 
subject emanating from the Austrian capital, it is almost 
certain that Bulgaria, despite her resentment for the 
taking of Bulgarian territory by Servia in the war of 1913, 
will not join in the war against Servia and permit the 
participation of a Turkish army in the military operations 
in Galicia, and perhaps on the Franco-German front. 
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Brevities. 


Give your dollar to the Dollar Christmas Fund, send- 
ing it to Henry Clews, Broad Street, New York, and give 
it now. Every cent in the dollar will go to the starving 
Belgians. 


The memory which remains longest in our minds, and 
will not be effaced, holds in some subtle way a personal 
and intimate relation to our innermost life. We may 
not be able to trace the relationship, but it is there and 
active. 


The United States Steel Company was the first of the 
great corporations to demonstrate conclusively the pos- 
sibilities of the “‘safety first” campaign. During the 
past ten years by thus organizing for safety, it has reduced 
the number of its accidents about one-half. 


In the stricter sense of the word it can hardly be said 
that we Americans, being such a migrant people, have a 
permanent home life, at least in the meaning attached to 
it by Saint-Beuve when he defined home as the happy 
fortune ‘‘to be born, to live, and to die in the same house.” 


To see things as they really are is a rare gift. Absence 
in another environment sometimes enables us when we 
return to see persons and things more clearly. When 
a young man returns home from college he is often made 
aware for the first time of the changed vision with which 
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he sees the personal peculiarities of his parents. When 
we return from a journey of some distance and time we 
are often struck by the new aspect of familiar objects. 
The changed effect is due to the changed personality. 


The ability to be wise after the event is familiar. The 
number of prophecies which now come into publicity 
about foretellings of the coming of the present European 
war are an evidence. Said Thomas B. Reed, “Rear 
platform observation has this disadvantage,—you don’t 
observe things until you pass beyond them.” 


In the early days the religious intent of the Christian 
Register was emphasized even by its book reviewers. In 
the fifth number appeared a long review of Percival’s 
poems, in which the writer prefaced his quotations by 
saying: ‘‘The following verses are among those of a relig- 
ious character. Ishould not think it right in these columns 
to quote any other.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Pedigree of Genius. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You printed recently a short editorial quoting the views 
of the president of the British Association on the subject 
of applied eugenics. After reading this I quoted to a 
friend that ‘‘Beethoven’s father was a drunkard and his 
mother died of consumption.” ‘Well,’ said she, “‘if 
his parents had not had these drawbacks he might still 
have had his genius, and perhaps have been happier. 
Their eugenic imperfections didn’t contribute to his 
genius.”’ 

We have a surface unwillingness to think of good as 
born out of evil. We like to think of great things as digni-, 
fied by a good pedigree. We like to look back toward the 
finite sources instead of forward toward the infinite in 
which we have our being. But experience teaches that 
many particular goods come more or less remotely out of 
particular evils, and also that the good belongs not to us 
alone, but to families also. Experience teaches that some 
of the great works of “genius”’ are born out of conflict 
with heredity. The productions of genius may be the 
thunders and smoke of battle. Its sweetest songs number 
among them some that are the contending voice of the 
spirit locked in a death-grip against the flesh. Some 
great artists, possibly Beethoven, inherited contradic- 
tory temperaments that mix like fire and water—in 
steam. On the other hand, there is a kind of genius 
which is born possibly out of the level of Puritan or 
Quaker gray. Ina statesman like John Bright we have 
the inherited genius of simplicity and democracy and the 
passion of moral earnestness entered into politics. But 
neither more nor less than in the other sort of case does this 
genius belong in part to the strain. Why did Jesus put 
the Prodigal above the Elder Brother and Mary Mag- 
dalene above the legally righteous? Possibly because 
they had fought hard—and maybe even harder than is 
necessary for some. 

Failure to recognize the mixed good and bad pedigree 
of genius leads to pessimism about the large facts of evil. 
However, the condemnation, on this score, of applied 
eugenics is another matter, because we have to fight hu- 
manity’s battles collectively as well as individually. The 
genuises like Beethoven are the exception: those who 
fail partly on account of heredity are legion by name. 
Let us distinguish between a recognition that good often 
comes out of evil and a condemnation of applied eugenics. 

SIDNEY S. RosIns. 


Kincston, Mass. 
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In Jocund, 


BY CAROLYN STICKNEY POWERS. 


He is not four years old;—his hair 
Lies golden on his forehead fair. 
A blue, half gray, a gray, half blue— 
Such seems of his clear eyes the hue. 
As something strangely wise and sweet 
His little sayings we repeat. 
But most we like to hear him tell 
Of things that often him befell 

In “‘Jocund.”’ 


It is a land whose pleasant name 
He spoke before his lips could frame 
The music of his own;—its fame 
Grows daily with us. If he fail 
To win our credence for his tale,— 
If, smiling in disproof, we say 
“The apples do not come in May; 
Birds do not speak, uor horses fly,’”’— 
He looks up boldly to reply: 
“They do! they do! 

In Jocund!”’ 


In Jocund skies are always fair. 

He has a band of playmates there, 

Brothers and sisters all his own; 

And, never lonely when alone, 

He stays content, absorbed in play, 

In some self-taught and chosen way, 

Conversing, joyous and serene, 

With Twilt,—Mariam, Willamine, 
In Jocund. 


And if at twilight in my room 
I sit oppressed with care or gloom, 
A touch as soft and cool as dew 
Falls on my burning temples; through 
The darkness comes a tender voice 
That makes my drooping heart rejoice: 
“Does something hurt you? Come with me 
And they will cure you instantly 
In Jocund.” 


Where, happy dreamer, art thou, now 
That locks of chestnut shade thy brow? 
Toward the separating sea 
I strain and yearn and long for thee,— 
For magic touch of fingers fine 
To heal this haunting pain of mine. 
O come again! or bid me come 
Across the desert and the foam; 
Call me to joy, to health and home, 

In Jocund! 


Italy and the War. 


BY GAETANO CONTE. 


What do the Italian people think of the war? 

I say “people” purposely, because never was it more 
difficult than now to know what the government thinks. 
Very few are initiated into the mysteries of diplomacy, 
and the key-note of any communication from the high 
sphere of politics is “trust and obey.’’ This may be 
justifiable in times like ours, and still is in contradiction 
to the true spirit of a democratic country. In this 
historic moment of our national life we really do not 
know which is the direction taken by our country. 

Trust and obey! This, of course, is possible when 
those who are at the helm are so highly esteemed by the 
people as to deserve more confidence than one gives to 
one’s own judgment, or when a people is so ignorant 
and feeble that it prefers to abdicate and submit its will 
to the leadership of the wiser and more powerful. Such 
is not the case with us. Our Prime Minister was not 
elected to that position in view of the European con- 
flagration, nor did the people and the king intend to give 
Mr. Salandra so many and great responsibilities. Of 
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course, we all believe in the patriotism of those who are 
now at the head of the nation, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean to trust the political school they represent, 
and the method they would probably follow. 

Who is the man embodying an especially high principle, 
respondent to the conscience and will of the people, to 
whom we can yield our will, and in whom we can put our 
trust? Lacking such a man, what remains but for each 
party to follow its own interest and opinion? 

Let us briefly review what the different political parties 
in Italy think about the present war. 

We may begin with the Catholics, the most conserva- 
tive. Of course, when we speak here of the Catholics 
we mean the political, not the religious, party; that is, 
those who are Clericals. Through their organization 
and newspapers they say clearly that their tendency is 
to help Austria at any cost. This is not in consideration 
of Italian interests, as they are first Clericals and in a 
secondary sense Italians. Austria is the only country 
in which the papal temporal power is still spoken of, 
and whose constitution is thoroughly autocratic. For 
the Clerical party the defeat of Austria would not only 
mean the loss of their best friend, but the victory of 
the hated French revolutionists. Therefore, in the 
beginning they exhorted all to support Austria, and now 
that they understand the absurdity of this they are 
strongly for the next best thing, 7.e., neutrality at any 
cost. Even if it were by the instrumentality of Protes- 
tant Germany, their object is to defeat Catholic but anti- 
clerical France. 

To the Clerical is joined the Moderate party, whose 
best exponent is the present ministry. They also are 
for neutrality. ‘There is no good which they would not 
desire for their country, but without daring anything. 
They are very prudent, and, being very uncertain, they 
wait for the best. There is only one thing they really 
care for, and that is the monarchy. They are not the 
representative of the majority of Italians, and if they 
are of the government of the country it is only because 
no other party, taken singly, is strong enough to assume 
that position. A newspaper thus expresses their thought: 
‘Why must we decide if everybody is to decide? Why 
must we take responsibility if others take it?” Yet 
they are at the helm, and to any inquiry concerning the 
war they answer, “‘We are conscious of the interests 
of Italy and have them at heart.”” It seems that they 
do not understand that the question is not about their 
feeling, but about their method. As a matter of fact 
they are for neutrality, because they are also, as between 
democracy and imperialism, with the latter, this being 
nearer to monarchy. 

How about the Socialists? Of course they are di- 
vided. The “‘official’’ Socialists are also for neutrality 
at any cost. The world for them is not divided at all 
into nationalities, into ethical systems, or commercial 
interests, but the issue is between capitalists and pro- 
letarians. They are pacifists of a special kind, since 
they do not desire war between nations, but between 
the different social classes. After all, they were elected 
on the platform of opposition to the war in Libya, and 
this may have an influence on their attitude. 

But there is another section of Socialists, and it is 
the best—the so-called Reformists. Like the Republicans, 
they are for war against Austria. They think that the 
ideal of peace does not involve the crystallization of every 
injustice, and that peace in order to last must be based 
on justice. They really seem to be the only ones obey- 
ing real principles, but unfortunately they are but few. 

Finally, there are the Nationalists, who are for the war 
at any cost. They were with the Catholics in favor of 
the Libyan enterprise, and against France in the begin- 
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ning of the present war. Lately, as the Clericals are for 
neutrality and they absolutely desire war, they are 
strongly declaiming for war against Austria. Desiring 
a greater Italy, they are ready to sacrifice any principle 
to this end. 

The lack of guiding principles is evident, the lack 
of great authoritative leaders is still more evident, and 
the great actual crisis finds us divided. Still, when the 
real “‘moment” shall come the man and the inspiration 
will come too. Meanwhile, who is to educate the nation, 
prepare the way for the future, advocate and represent 
lofty principles? The Church? It is too busy with 
its political intrigues. Sectarianism still less. ‘‘The 
present war shows the utter inadequacy and failure of 
the popular official, dogmatic, and conventional types 
of Christianity to religiously inspire and morally uplift 
mankind’’: so an American has written, and this is also 
my opinion. If this is true of any other nation, it is 
even more true of Italy. Who, then, shall represent 
and propagate such principles? The school? It is 
too poor and subordinate. The state? It has not 
realized yet that politics must have an ethical basis 
or it will be a danger and not a help to human society. 

However, if going about the streets one looks at the 
faces of the people and hears them talk, one will see 
the Italian soul pulsating, conscious of the importance 
of this historical moment, eager to hear the inspiring 
word and to find the leader for the fated action of to- 
morrow. Where in these days shall we find another 
Mazzini? 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 


“Temperate” Intemperance.* 


BY DR. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


The old story of hard drinking and all its doomful 
consequences is pretty well known. It is the story 
of the 19 per cent. of divorces, the 25 per cent. of in- 
sanity, the 25 per cent. of poverty and 37 per cent. of 
pauperism, the 46 per cent. of child destitution, and 
the 50 per cent. of crimes. If but for mere pity’s sake, 
it is worth while learning by heart this gruesome little 
table of statistics that almost sings itself like a dirge, 
—‘‘19, 25, 25, 37, 46, 50.” This is the table of mis- 
ery at which the saloon-keepers fatten, and the brew- 
ers and distillers become millionnaires. ‘That old story 
stands; but the story of “moderate drinking,” of “‘tem- 
perate intemperance,” of the one-glass habit, is only 
beginning to be rightly understood. ‘To tell this latter 
story Joseph H. Crooker has written another of his 
useful little books, solid with facts and careful in reason- 
ing, as always with him. “Shall I Drink?” is the title. 
As president of the Unitarian Temperance Society he 
has written much on the subject before; now he con- 
denses the thought and study of years into these two 
hundred and fifty pages, and his statements carry au- 
thority. 

To many of us the question he asks seems so radically 
different from the question “Shall I get drunk?” that 
we snap out directly opposite answers, “‘ Yes”’ to the one 
as promptly as ‘“‘No’’ to the other. The immediate sur- 
face-effect of moderate drinking is certainly exhilaration; 
and when little was known about the hidden effects 
that are just as certainly there, wise men and good women 
did not sacrifice much of their wisdom and goodness in 
choosing the cheer, so long as they practised the virtue 
of self-control in the choice. ‘The evil, as they believed, 
lay all in excess, and they honestly urged that temperate 


* Taken from an article in Unily. 
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drinking is the only true temperance. To-day these 
-hidden effects have been traced, and the conditions of 
choice are no longer the same. Even twenty years 
ago, to Dr. Crooker’s question “Shall I drink?” a young 
man facing his life might have answered “I will,” and 
still have been intelligent and earnest; to-day, if one 
knows the recently proven facts about alcohol and de- 
cides so, it is equivalent to saying “I am willing to 
take strong chances of being not more than four-fifths 
of my possible self, and I am going to trade the chance 
of losing my other fifth for the pleasures of drink.” Who- 
ever thinks that such a statement as this exaggerates 
facts, but cares to examine these facts and judge for 
himself whether or not it is true, will find all that he needs 
for his purpose in Dr. Crooker’s new book. ‘The book 
covers in brief all the more important aspects of the 
alcohol problem... . 

Now to tell where for many the book’s chief helpful- 
ness lies! It lies in its up-to-dateness about certain in- 
vestigations, referred to above, of “moderate drinking,” 
that are only beginning to be known and utilized here in 
America. Not all even of those long interested in the 
subject realize how much the campaign against alcohol 
has been recently strengthened by these investigations, 
and by the recent awakening in Europe which they have 
caused. ‘Those who would learn more of this awakening 
should read another new book, Ernest Gordon’s “ Anti- 
Alcohol Movement in Europe.” By careful scientific 
experimentation it has lately become a verified fact 
that, speaking in averages, “moderate drinking,” spite 
of the unlimbered tongue and the hour’s exhilaration 
it gives, lessens human efficiency from 10 to 20 per cent.; 
and that, when it becomes a habit, it lowers in at least 
that degree one’s all-round human vitality. By moderate 
drinking is meant a mug or two of 5-per-cent.-alcohol 
beer or a glass or two of light wine. By efficiency is 
meant alertness, accuracy, and steady endurance in work, 
general good judgment, and power to resist diseases 
and get along easily with people; by all-round vitality 
is meant these things and any others that make for the 
long life of health and happiness. The “1o to 20 per 
cent.,”’ though of necessity a rough estimate from the 
various comparative tables of moderate drinkers and 
total abstainers, is no overestimate; it may be too low, 
and this is a scientific verification. 

Ten to twenty per cent., then, of that which makes 
for my human efficiency and vigor and length of life, 
as against the hour’s tickle to palate and prod to the 
spirits,—that is a startling fact to face for each individual 
who learns it.” For him it is henceforth a conscious 
choice between those two values,—and then a question 
of self-control, ‘Have I the will-power?’’ This follows: 
Inasmuch as there are many “moderate drinkers’ to 
one who badly befuddles himself, and many of him to 
the one poor fellow who reaches the gutter, asylum or 
prison through drink, this verified fact strongly suggests 
that it is not the legion of drunkards, but the Grand 
Army of Moderate Drinkers taken in mass, who are 
responsible for the larger part of the totalized social 
ravage wrought by the alcohol demon. He is a wise 
demon, and knows that he can secure far greater results 
through a hundred unconscious subjects than by two 
or three out-and-out victims. He has both, but it is 
“temperate intemperance” that gives him his heartiest 
chuckles. , 

To be more specific: Take any efficiency test that we 
will among these or their like—the shooting straight at 
a mark, the miles one can walk at a stretch, and other 
athletic competitions, the figures one can add or the 
lines one can memorize in a half-hour, one’s time-reaction 
as shown by the alertness and sureness with which one 
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can respond to signals, the amount of day’s work one 

- can do at his trade, the number of slips and mistakes 
he will average in that work during a day, and his liability 
to serious accidents in it as well as to scraps with fellow- 
workmen, the number of sick days off he will probably 
need in the course of the year, and the duration of the sick- 
ness when he has one, his danger of death, if the sickness 
be severe, and especially if it tend to pneumonia or 
tuberculosis, the years he is likely to live as the insurance 
company will figure them, should he apply for a policy, 
the stamina bodily, mental, and moral he will be likely 
to transmit to his offspring, and their likelihood of sur- 
viving the diseases of infancy. All these and other 
similar tests have been applied to groups of a dozen, 
a score, or a hundred, first of ‘‘moderate drinkers,” and 
then of as many “total abstainers,” or, where the case 
allows, to the same men, first on moderate alcohol, then 
on abstinent, days. The work has been done by experts 
in scientific experiment; and the averaged results in 
the two classes have been figured out in per cents. 

They indicate what? That you and I, who fancy 

-that no bad consequences ever happened or can hap- 
pen to us through our guarded drinking, who in all 
sincerity believe perhaps that we are enabled to shoot 
straighter, wall farther, work better with body and 
mind, that we are less subject to sickness and get well 
faster, if we drink just a little, and who think it impossible 
and won’t admit for a moment that that little daily 
drink of ours has anything whatever to do with friction 
at home, or with our child’s liability to sickness, or with 
the small white casket in which perhaps we laid him early 
away, or, if he outlived the diseases of infancy, with his 
nursery waywardness or his backwardness in school 
or his lack of grip and success in after life,—that you 
and I, by our daily one or two mugs of beer or one or 
two glasses of wine, have in strong probability lowered 
our general efficiency and general vitality from 10 to 20 
per cent.; and that experiences such as are pointed to 
here, if they have not already become, are all liable 
to become, our very own. The percentages and the 
likelihoods vary, of course, according to individual 
make-up and conditions, and I may escape this conse- 
quence, you that; but unless one is superman, living 
above all human averages, liability to all of them, and 
likelihood of many, attach to you and to me and to every 
other Brown, Jones, Smith, and Robinson, moderate 
drinkers who have never once been other than temperate 
in our intemperance. 

Something like this, of course, is what temperance 
fanatics always have urged,—that alcohol per se is poison, 
and that the least of it injures. Yes, and the difference 
now is that it is proved that those fanatics were right, 
more right than they themselves were able to prove or to 
know. ‘That doctrine of theirs is no longer a say-so of 
any one’s prejudice or faith, but an uncolored scientific 
determination. Alcohol is a narcotic poison, to be classed 
with ether, chloroform, opium; its use in the body, 
such as it is, is that of a poisonous drug. “Proved 
where, and when, and how, and by whom, is all this?” 
Mainly abroad; mainly within the fourteen years of 
this century; mainly by German university professors and 
their like, men of exactness and thoroughness, mas- 
ters of research and experiment, who have carried out 
long investigations of themselves, of soldiers, of workmen 
in factories, of children in schools, of mothers in homes, 
of patients in hospitals and asylums, of life and accident 
insurance statistics, and of government reports con- 
cerning dependents and criminals. Their results have 
been verified by different investigators, with different 
groups, in different countries. The experiments have 
sometimes*gone on for years, and the groups on which 
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some of the percentages are calculated embrace hundreds 
of cases. We may as well surrender to the evidence, 
or we shall soon be Brudder Jaspers, denying that the 
earth goes round the sun. 

It is true that results contradicting theirs are still 
occasionally reported; and these reports are naturally 
welcomed by moderate drinkers and paraded with loud 
acclaim by the liquor trade. But such reports .grow 
fewer and fewer, and re-examination of the evidence 
offered in them seems almost fatedly apt to reveal care- 
less—sometimes it looks like careful—misrepresentation 
of facts, and so in the end to add confirmation to the 
other conclusion. It is hard to see how these contrary 
reports can be honestly believed very much longer by 
intelligent men. Many of the liquor advertisements 
admitted to-day by respectable papers, such as those 
claiming for beer important value as food, will soon 
become lies of the liquor trade, and the papers admitting 
them become partners in fraud. Nothing is more notice- 
able in the whole change than the growing consensus of 
the more competent medical men and medical journals 
in the new views. ‘The use of alcohol in hospitals as a 
stimulant is approaching non-use,—it acts in so many 
more ways, and so much more potently, as a poison 
than as a food. 

The new knowledge is bound before long to filter 
down and spread widely through society. The brew- 
ers, distillers, saloon-keepers may believe as they will; 
and many a moderate drinker, of course, will take chances 
in the old way, and to the question “Shall i drink?” 
answer ‘‘I certainly shall’; and many of these by their 
example will still tempt brothers to take the chance 
and reap the consequence; and some of these chancers 
will graduate as of old into drunkards,—what other 
source is there of drunkards than moderate drinkers? 
But there are certain men, already convinced, whose 
conviction will soon tend strongly to settle the decision 
against drink for thousands. Captains of industry 
and large manufacturers, hard-headed business men, 
far-seeing, forceful men looking out for their profits, 
are already believing the newly proved facts and beginning 
to act on the belief. ‘This is the age of efficiency. With 
competition keen as it now is, a recognized 10 per cent. 
difference in the efficiency of a workman is going to make 
the difference between employment and non-employ- 
ment, between promotion and non-promotion, between 
a higher wage and a lower. The job is going to turn 
preacher and win more converts to total abstinence 
than the Father Mathews ever have won; and the 
burden of the new preacher will be that there is no such 
thing as temperate intemperance, that the one glass 
not only breeds danger of the second and third glass, 
but is itself a definite, measurable, devitalizing zntemper- 
ance. ‘The accession of large employers of labor to this 
view of the matter will be followed by that of smaller 
employers, and is not unlikely to change the whole front 
and push of the temperance movement. Railroad 
companies were among the earliest to recognize the new 
evidence and, with the hearty approval of the public, 
to require abstinence in their employees. At first they 
required it of them only on duty, but now they are pass- 
ing beyond this to require it when off duty as well, be- 
cause the effect of even yesterday’s drink is found to 
beget accidents and endanger the passenger to-day. 
Next come the great manufacturing and mining com- 
panies. Another cloud with a silver lining shall be in- 
stance: the very last word from the scene of the Colorado 
mining tragedy is that “‘with the advent of the federal 
troops all saloons in the coal-mining districts were closed, 
and as a result the efficiency of the workmen has greatly 
improved, the average production of coal per man in- 
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creasing about 10 per cent.,—in one district from 5.85 


- to 6.52 tons per day, which meant an average increase - 


in wages of over 11 per cent. per man.’’ It is typical: 
wherever saloons and drinking can be eliminated, em- 
ployers, employees, and the general public are all im- 
mediately and greatly benefited. 

One special new feature of industry, the compensation 
for injury laws, now fast spreading from State to State, 
under which employers are becoming responsible for 
accidents to their employees,—this and the whole growing 
group of growing “‘social insurance’’ ideas are sure to 
work strongly and rapidly in the same direction. Why 
employ a man whose moderate alcohol habit renders 
him ro per cent. more liable than another to costly acci- 
dents? The public conscience will certainly approve 
the refusal, the more readily if the costs of the compensa- 
tion are transferred to the public in the form of raised 
prices. Insurance companies, sick benefit societies, 
even the trade unions, not sensitive to the ethics of 
differentiated labor, will see the point and begin to apply 
it; and if, in future, society is going to take better care of 
its dependents and victims, it will claim, and justly claim, 
increasing right to prevent the habit which more than 
any other source breeds the dependents and victims. 
That makes the growing justification of prohibition 
and, by and by rather than now, it may justify the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment. 


The United States of Europe. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


ik 


[This remarkable paper by Dr. Hale was first printed 
in Old and New in 1871, just after the Franco-German 
war, and reprinted a few years ago in the Appendix 
to the edition of ‘The Great Design of Henry IV.,” 
published by the World Peace Foundation, which has 
also just published in pamphlet form Victor Hugo’s 
famous address upon ‘The United States of Europe,” 
given at the opening of the International Peace Congress 
at Paris, in 1849. Sir Max Waechter in England and 
President Nicholas Murray Butler in this country have 
recently revived the idea of a United States of Europe, 
the latter as a practical proposal for the solution of the 
present distractions and almost anarchy of Europe. 
In connection with this revival, Dr. Hale’s prophecy of 
a time when a United States of Europe and a United 
States of America should work co-operatively side by 
side for a united world has new and distinct significance.] 


In the midst of war this phrase begins to assume its 
importance as the promise of peace. It embodies the 
policy which the republican leaders of Europe propose. 
More than this, although most of the republics of Europe 
are yet to be born, still the phrase ‘‘The United States 
of Europe” begins to be spoken among princes and in 
their cabinets. For three hundred years, at the very 
least, every war in Europe, and every treaty, has prepared 
the way for such a union. For the last five and fifty 
years the advance has been more rapid and sure. 

It is very true that, as the proposal for such a union has 
been discussed in the literature of Europe, as in the essays 
of Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Immanuel Kant, Bentham, or 
de Maistre, the burden of proof has been always against it. 
Men speak >! *t now, whenever it turns up, as if it were a 
part of the dreamer’s store of visions, belonging with 
Ovid’s Golden Age or with the fabled knights of the 
Round Table; and, as the world goes, to say that we shall 
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have the United States of Europe only when all princes are 
as pure as King Arthur, all ladies as lovely as the peer- 
less Oriana, all knights as brave as Amadis, is to put it 
off indefinitely to the perfect world. But it happens, very 
fortunately, that over a part.of another continent, which 
is for practical purposes larger than Europe, this system, 
which it is so easy to call a dream, is already extended. 
It happens that the transitory vision has lasted as a sober 
reality in America for eighty years. It happens that in 
that eighty years it has twice met the shock of foreign 
war and come out only the stronger for the conflict; nay, 
in the course of that eighty years the United States of 
America has been threatened once by terrible internal con- 
vulsion. The question was then brought to the test of 
arms, whether, as Mr. Lincoln says, ‘‘A system light and 
easy enough for the freedom of the people must of neces- 
sity be too weak for its own preservation.” And in that 


terrible test the United States of America stood the rack 


and the convulsion. After that terrible test the United 
States of America was stronger than ever and it seemed 
more certain that it would abide for another century the 
greatest Peace Society that the sun ever looked down upon. 

The real question, then, for Europe at this hour is, 
whether there is any fatality in that continent which pre- 
vents such a union among her sixteen states as has proved 
possible, though not easy, among seven and thirty States 
in America. History has changed the Saxon Heptarchy 
of seven kingdoms into one England. History has united 
that England with Wales. History has knit England, 
Scotland, and Ireland into the United Empire of Great 
Britain. History has knit all the Russias into the Empire 
of Russia. History has united Normandy, Brittany, 
France, Navarre, Lorraine, and Alsace into the Empire 
of France. History has united Aragon, Leon, and Castile 
into the Kingdom of Spain. History has woven a dozen 
states of yesterday into the Kingdom of Italy of to-day. 
Even in the last summer and autumn, history has trans- 
formed the confederation of Northern Germany into a 
union close and sure. ‘The question for Europe is, whether 
this is all? Must the process stop here? Is there any 
reason why America should be the only continent for 
permanent peace? Is Europe to be given over to perma- 
nent war? Or may Europe, in the future, learn its great 
lesson from this side of the water, and the United States 
of America point the fundamiental system for the United 
States of Europe? 

The public writers of Europe, when they look across 
the ocean, are wholly deceived even by our great success. 
They write and speak as if mutual peace were of course 
here, as if we had been always one nation. ‘They forget 
that the Spaniard in Florida and the Englishman in 
Georgia hated each other and fought each other as cordially 
as ever Queen Elizabeth hated King Philip of Spain, 
till the United States of America compelled Georgia 
and Florida to be as one. Such writers forget that be- 
tween Louisiana and Kentucky there was as little natural 
love as between the France whose children were in Lou- 
isiana and the England whose children were in Kentucky. 
They do not choose to remember that the Catholic who 
planted Maryland and the Puritan who planted Massa- 
chusetts had just the same causes for mutual hatred as 
had the Catholic and Roundhead in Ireland who fought 
there in the days of Cromwell. 

The truth is, that at the period when the Constitution 
of the United States was formed there was not one of the 
old thirteen States but had serious questions of contro- 
versy with its neighbors. Massachusetts had by charter 
a right to a strip of country as wide as Massachusetts, 
running to the Pacific Ocean. The State of Connecticut 
had rights similar, though not so large. Each of those 
States had a controversy with each other, both of them 
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with New York, and all of them with Virginia. These 
are only illustrations of open questions, just like the 
questions which once and again deluge Europe with blood. 
What settled these questions? Nothing in the nature 
of things. They were settled simply and only by the 
establishment of the nation—one out of many—which 
we call ‘‘The United States of America.” 

And, unless all coming history is to be the record of 
blood, a lesson is in that history which is to be learned 
and wrought out in practice in the establishment of the 
United States of Europe. The experiment has been tried 
here under some signal advantages, but meanwhile the 
preparations for a like experiment have been going for- 
ward there. It is nearly three centuries since the diplo- 
macy of Europe began to meditate upon the plan. The 
accomplishment of that plan is easier than ever now that 
these three centuries have worked toward its fulfilment. | 

It seems worth while just now to examine the history 
of that diplomacy, because it seems possible that this 
country, with an example so admirable of peace secured 
in face of every difficulty, may at this moment speak the 
word of the great pacification, “‘Let us have peace.” 
The most sublime expression that has yet fallen from the 
lips of the taciturn President is the great word which 
United America has a right to speak to disunited Europe. 
I do not know whether at this moment there are any 
statesmen in the world. If there are, is not this very 
moment of war, of defeat of the proud and victory of the 
prudent, the very moment to bring forward again the 
hope which two centuries and a half ago seemed so near 
accomplishment? Has not the time come for a power as 
strong as ours to speak in the interests of permanent 
peace in Christendom? Has not the time come for us all 
to be ready to say the right word and to do the right 
thing when the great man of to-day, whoever he may 
prove to be, speaks the great word which the greatest 
king of France spoke before this country was born? Has 
there ever been a moment when all true men could act 
together as in this sea of troubles they might act to es- 
tablish the United States of Europe? And if the great 
man of Europe, whoever he may be, speaks that great 
word and lays the plans for that great harmony, may not 
this land of ours, which has given the great example, 
do more than any land to make real the sublime idea? 
Our statesmanship, our policy, our international science 
—they have no object at this moment so noble, nay, they 
have none so real, as the advance, by one of the great 
strides of history, of a permanent peace among the states 
of Christendom. 

With this conviction, I ask the reader’s attention to the 
first appearance in diplomacy of this ‘‘Great Design.”’ 

Henry of Navarre, the first sovereign of his time as 
he was its first soldier, had been born almost in poverty, 
and had been trained in misfortune. It would be fair to 
say, almost, that he had been nursed on the battle-field. 
Protestants have looked askance on him because he per- 
mitted himself to be received in form into the Roman 
Church; but probably the severest critic will admit that 
Henry in this apostacy, if it were such, acted with the 
noblest motive, in the hope, which was well founded, of 
securing France from civil war. ‘This is certain, that he 
earned the eager love of his Protestant followers and the 
complete respect of his Catholic subjects. Through the 
poverty, persecution, bloodshed, and struggle of youth, he 
wrought his way at last to the united throne of France 
and Navarre, and founded that dynasty which came to its 
end in 1830. 

His friend and minister, de Rosny, afterward Duke of 
Sully, has left-us in his memoirs better material for the 
real life of this great sovereign than we often have for 
such history. Once and again in those memoirs is allusion 
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made to the king’s “‘ten wishes.”” Some of-them were 
such as any man may share. Some were peculiar to kings. 

The first wish of the king is for divine grace and the 
safety of his soul; the second is that his Protestant 
subjects may live in peace; the third, that France may 
hold her own against all enemies; and the fourth, alas! 
that he may be rid of his wife forever. 

One of the ten wishes is that he may win a battle in 
person over the king of Spain in person, and so they vary, 
now personal and now political, till nine of the ten are 
named. ‘These nine, it seems, were well known at court 
—1uatters, perhaps, of conversation and amusement there. 
The king had ten wishes, and the courtiers knew nine of 
them. ‘The tenth was more secret; he only spoke of it 
with statesmen and his wisest counsellors. The tenth 
wish was always spoken of as the ‘‘Great Design’; and 
it would seem that unless one were well trained in the 
secrets of diplomacy in those days one knew nothing more 
of it. This tenth wish of the soldier-king, this Great De- 
sign, which was to crown all his laurels with a new wreath 
of glory, was his design for the United States of Europe. 

It is convenient now to speak of such a project as a 
dream; but, as we have seen, it is a dream which has 
proved a living reality here in America. And when in 
America even ten States rebelled, which had been per- 
mitted to nurse one institution false to every principle of 
a republic, when they tried the strength of the dream 
they found that the Christian commonwealth was what it 
was said to be eighteen centuries ago; they found it was 
strong with the strength of a divine builder; they found 
it was reared upon the Rock of Ages. ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
fall on that stone shall be broken; on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it shall grind him to powder.” ‘They tried the experi- 
ment; and now they know the meaning of the prophecy. 
Itis convenient for people who distrust God’s power and 
Christ’s kingdom to look on such a project as a dream; 
but that is not the way it was considered when it was last 
brought forward, when the condition of Europe seemed 
ripe for it, and it needed only, one would say, two or 
three great men to carry it through. Are there possibly 
two or three such men at the helm of affairs in America 
or in Europe now? 

(To be continued.) 


The Church and the Crisis. 


The present situation of the world is an impeachment 
alike of our statesmanship and our religion; but it is our 
religion which stands impeached most gravely. Why 
is it that when Christian England and Christian Ger- 
many, or the United States and Spain, fall out, or their 
interests conflict, the English and the German part of it 
steps instantly to the front, and the Christian part 
of it goes instantly into abeyance? Is a misnamed 
“patriotism’’ forever to take first place in the affairs of 
nations, and religion, the responsible representative 
and sponsor of humanity, in every real crisis silently to 
take second place? 

Is this order of precedence and influence to be patiently 
accepted as the permanent order in Christendom? Has 
the Church Universal, the world’s great international 
body, with its constant preaching that above all nations 
is humanity, no such real identification with its preaching, 
no such corporate consciousness, imperative or power, as 
to keep its members in momentous times from forgetting 
themselves in their religious and international capacity 
and acting only in their jealous national capacity? If 
this is so, then clearly the world must develop some new 
agency for the expression and application of its moral 
forces. 

There was a time when the Christian Church took no 
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such humiliating and ineffective place in the political life 
of Christendom. Because of that era we are in the habit 
of reproaching it with being far behind this free time in 
spirit, and under almost despotic control. ‘The Church 
of the Middle Ages would have scorned to be silent 
amid the disputes and conflicts of nations. The Holy 
See at Rome was a continuous peace tribunal; and the 
sundry Merovingians and Carolingians and Plantagenets 
were never permitted to forget, amidst their rivalries, 
that there was a mighty international religious power 
above them, which their own subjects respected and 
revered, which would and did bring them sharply to 
book if they went too far. ‘The ‘truce of God”’ was called 
with drastic power when turbulence became too menacing. 
Is the Church in this day of greater democracy 
content to be less virtuous and potent than the Church 
in the day of despotism? Have the forms of religious 
freedom no instrumentalities by which the Church can 
make itself count for something in the hour of men’s 
greatest need? Must the Church merely fall into line 
with the tavern and the club in the supine and ghastly 
chant of “Fight to the finish?” Is there nothing for 
the world’s organized moral forces to do until the 
exhausted fighters themselves beg them to do something? 
We surely know what an American Church, made up 
of free and democratic Hildebrands would do. Within 
a fortnight it would send twelve apostles to the churches 
of England and, after conference with these, to the 
churches of Germany, taking English apostles with them 
and bringing German apostles back to England. ‘The 
talk would not be of how the war began, or who was to 
blame, but how the war could be stopped and reconstruc- 
tion begun on Christian principles. Where are the 
hundred English Christians and the hundred German 
Christians who, half-a-dozen years ago, exchanged such 
demonstrative fraternal visits? Have all forgotten the 
Christianity of it, only to believe to-day, as Englishmen 
and Germans, that courteous and serious conference 
between them, which might light some lamp in the dark- 
ness, is not possible? ‘The thought is not to be tolerated. 
The trouble with the Church is that it forgets, in time 
of stress, as the medieval Church at its best did not for- 
get, that it is indeed an international organization, 
existing not for the salvation of England or Russia or 
America, but for the salvation and control of men. 
If it understood its own definition and commission, if it 
had as much faith as fear, ten apostolic voices would 
on the morrow become ten thousand; and no man shall 
say that even the Christmas bells might not be bells of 
hope.—Edwin D. Mead, in the Boston Advertiser. 


A Petition.* 


As a small congregation of plain men and women, we 
feel our utter powerlessness in the presence of the appall- 
ing calamity in which the present war is involving man- 
kind. But we are conscious of belonging to a great 
nation whose influence in world affairs is mighty. To 
you as the head of this nation various appeals have come 
from the warring countries themselves. Any word that 
you, as representing the people of the United States, may 
send to them will be received with utmost respect. We 
therefore earnestly petition you, as spokesman for this 
neutral nation, to appeal to the peoples now at war for an 
immediate cessation of hostilities in order that the in- 
ternational conference, by means of which existing con- 
troversies must eventually be settled, may begin at once. 

We believe that four months of a war participated in 
by nations in the van of civilization amply suffice for the 


*From the congregation of the First Parish Church, Scituate, Mass., to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


——— 
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teaching of whatever lessons for mankind such a war 


may contain. It is our conviction that the establishment 
of a durable peace, founded on international justice and 
good will, will be rendered vastly more difficult if this war 
shall be fought to a finish. The governments and the 
peoples of the countries now at war know what war 
means as they did not four months ago. All are chast- 
ened, but as yet neither side is elated by victory or humili- 
ated by defeat. The ambition of the victor to dominate 
forever, and the longing of the vanquished for revenge, 
do not now exist as obstacles to permanent peace as they 
will if the war be prolonged to a decisive issue. Whichever 
side might win, humanity as a whole would lose by the 
sacrifice of lives through which humanity might have 
been enriched and ennobled. 

These are reasons why our country should take a strong 
initiative for peace, nor wait to be formally asked to medi- 
ate. The time to act like reasonable, civilized human 
beings is always now. Postponement is never advan- 
tageous, never necessary. And an appeal to reason is 
always in order. If our country’s influence is in favor 
of prolonging the war, how can we escape responsibility 
for its inevitable cruelties, its irreparable destructions? 

Furthermore, it is not simply in the interest of civiliza- 
tion and of humanity as a whole that our nation has a 
right and a duty to speak in the present crisis. We our- 
selves are suffering, and shall suffer, from this war. Our 
accumulation of wealth which ought to finance a con- 
quering war against disease, ignorance, poverty, vice, 
and crime in our own country must be heavily drawn 
upon to repair the ravages of the war in Europe. Worse 
by far than our financial loss is the moral deterioration 
which is unmistakably manifesting itself among us as 
the natural consequence of this war. Our overtaxed 
sympathies are becoming blunted to its horrors, and we 
seem to be beginning to regard it as an intensely exciting 
spectacle, a football game on a colossal scale in which we 
are eager to see points scored before time is called. Vari- 
ous business interests are clutching with greedy joy 
opportunities afforded by the distress of foreign competi- 
tors, and insidiously the deadly evil of militarism, 
whose natural outcome is war, is fastening upon us. 

Moved by these and other weighty considerations, and 
remembering that ‘‘the time draws near the birth of 
Christ,” with its powerful suggestion of peace and good 
will, we implore you, Mr. President, to disregard prec- 
edents in an unprecedented situation, and speak to the 
warring peoples, through their governments, your strong- 
est possible word for common sense, for civilization, for 
humanity, for the Christmas spirit of all-embracing love. 


Belief in God. 


In this great mystery of life, if we have faith but as a 
grain of mustard-seed, let us be thankful. We need 
not be troubled because we cannot comprehend the in- 
finite, nor because our thought of what it is like may 
change. Our symbols fail because knowledge grows. 
Our dearest customs may come to seem like an old gar- 
ment no longer fitting, but this may be due to a pro- 
founder reverence and a purer conscience. When we 
are weary of discussion and form, and catch some glimpse 
of the sublime meanings of the least things in Nature, or 
are deeply touched by some passages in our own expe- 
rience, or a still small voice speaks to us from some depth 
of power or tenderness, oh, then, let us wrap our face in 
our mantle, and be still and know that it is God. What 
God is we may not understand, but that he is may yet 
be the strongest assurance of the reverent mind. We 
may be able to give little account of him, and yet trust 
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in the unknown depths of being may deepen through all 
our faithful experience. If only we keep close to the 
simplicity of the fact, if only we do not require the im- 
possible, if only we avoid every kind of pretence, then 
our faith in God may become the sustaining power felt 
in all that we have to do or bear. It will seem good to 
us that he is greater than our highest thought. We shall 
not murmur because there are problems which are for- 
ever dark to us, and we shall refrain from counsel in which 
is no light. 

We need not the ambitious thought, but the heart of 
living trust and simple faith. We need a link of commun- 
ion between our lives and the life of all. We need a re- 
liance that is strong amid the glooms and mists of our 
finite lot, the feeling that there is something there be- 
neath all our weakness and want of knowledge on which 
hope and love may rest.—Rev. Austin S. Garver. 


Spiritual Life. 


Not what we think or say, but what we do, will have 
its effect upon the world. Let, therefore, the thinker do 
and the doer think.—Rob Roy McNulty. 


& 


If you want to be miserable, think about yourself, 
about what you want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, and what people think of you.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


ed 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasms. Let us ever 
glory in something, and strive to retain our admiration 
for all that would ennoble, and our interest in all that 
would enrich and beautify our life —Phillips Brooks. 


Sd 


There are few signs in a soul’s state more alarming 
than that of religious indifference; that is, the spirit. of 
thinking all religions equally true, the real meaning of 
which is, that all religions are equally false—F. W. 
Robertson. 

A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


Almighty and Everlasting God, who hast made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and who hast taught us by the mouths of 
holy prophets, which have been since the world began, 
that Thou art our Father and all men our brethren: 
Speak, we beseech Thee, amid the fear and sorrow of 
this hour, Thy rebuke of lust and hatred, violence and 
force, lest we forget that all Thy laws are loving-kindness 
and all Thy paths are peace. Dispel the ignorance and 
blast the superstition which see in the drawn sword the 
security of nations, that we may learn to trust, in quiet- 
ness and confidence, the work of righteousness and love. 
Reveal to us our sins of prejudice and pride and passion, 
that we may see the sowing of the tares of misery now 
reaped in blood and tears and know Thy judgments 
still are true and righteous altogether. Comfort with 
Thy pity and shelter with Thy grace the unoffending 
women and helpless children who mourn their loved 
and lost, and flee in unfamiliar places the waste of fire 
and sword. Strengthen those who minister to the 
wounded and forsaken. Bless the peacemakers of every 
land who live in hope and work in faith. Stay the tide 
of slaughter now ravaging the world. And speed, oh, 
speed the happy day, foreseen of old, when all nations and 
races and peoples shall be one, and wars and rumors of 
wars be at last no more. Amen.—Kev. John Haynes 
Holmes, in New York Herald. 
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A Story in Stone. 


The Nubian Desert lies before, 
The sun shines on the yellow sands, 
The Nile glides by the golden shore, 
Where Abou Simbel’s temple stands. 


On either side the portal wide 
Behold a noble, stately pair; 

With princely plumes, in pomp and pride, 
Colossal, calm, the brave and fair. 


King Rameses, the strong, we read, 
The monarch great in peace or strife, 

Made this for one he loves indeed, 
And who loves him, his royal wife. 


Thus reads the hieroglyphic tale 

Three thousand years engraved in stone; 
One glimpse it gives behind the veil 

That time has o’er their story thrown. 


The tale the distant ages tell 
Is still the theme of life and song; 
Nor high nor low escape the spell, 
While human hearts beat true and strong. 


No more we see a king and queen, 
But simple man and woman know, 

Though centuries have rolled between, 
Love was three thousand years ago. 


—Enmily Tolman, in “To a Summer Cloud, and Other Poems.” 


. The Constant Aim. 


The work of an American naval officer in 
improving the marksmanship of the navy is 
well known. By his training and inventive- 
ness, our gunners stand in the first rank in 
this respect. The method by which pro- 
ficiency has been reached is interesting. It 
consists in compensating for the movements 
of the vessel in the swell of the sea. Hitherto, 
aim could be centred on the object, and, if 
that had been all that was necessary, it 
would have been successful. But the re- 
maining element of chance came from rise 
and fall and roll of the ship. It was a matter 
of luck whether the best aim would not the 
next instant be neutralized. The difficulty 
was overcome by placing a telescope on each 
side of the gun and a mechanism by which 
the man looking through the glass could 
keep his side unvaryingly on the mark. 
However the vessel tossed and swayed, 
there was a man on each side of the gun 
keeping it true. Thus has been realized a 
constant aim. 

The constant aim in the perturbations of 
human experience is the hardest part of life 
to fulfil, Not only wind and tide bring 
disturbance beyond control, but the varia- 
tions of will itself sway our aim. Different 
worths appeal to us. One cause lifts us in 
one direction, and another cause in another; 
we get involved in comparisons which divert 
our attention and set us discussing whether 
this aim is to be uppermost in our minds, or 
another. When one person is perplexed to 
know how to adjust his effort, another has 
tied his will to a chosen direction which 
sends him as far from the main object as 
though he also, had been confused. It is 
hard to say which is more unfortunate, the 
vacillation of choice or the fixity of decision. 
Both may miss the target. The trouble is 
that neither can stay on the mark. In- 
ward uncertainty and outward circumstance 
sway the will, and action fails to score. 

The men who have gained skill through 
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experience in compensating for other forces 
in order to keep true to one purpose some- 
times appear to be unreliable. We see them 
among various aims moving up and down, 
this way and that, and we say that they are 
evasive and uncertain. We cannot interest 
them in what interests us to the same degree 
that we feel interested. They show appre- 
ciation and sympathy, and then they veer 
away in another direction. ‘The reform we 
think goes to the root of the matter they 
study and then neglect. Our pet scheme for 
improvement they look at and then seem.to 
forget. "They have a reputation for public 
spirit and generosity, and we hear of good 
works which prove the reputation valid; 
but when we go to them with our enterprise 
they are as unyielding as though they were 
not generous at all. After our disappoint- 
ment is over, and inquiry succeeds blame, we 
generally find a reason for what disappointed 
and offended us. ‘These persons had con- 
cluded that, if their interests and abilities 
were to be at the disposal of all the calls of 
life whenever they happened to come and at 
the valuation each puts on itself, they would 
never achieve anything in particular, and 
might find themselves lost in everything 
in general. They had settled with them- 
selves what was to be their mark. They 
had made up their mind that if they were to 
hit this mark they must keep a constant aim, 
and they had made the valuable discovery 
that in order to keep fixity as to this mark 
they must move easily up and down among 
all other aims. They had found the way to 
attain the constant aim, and their seeming 
inconstancy was but a means of acquiring 
this constant aim. 

It is probably best for all concerned that 
the constant aim should be kept even at the 
risk of seeming indifference to other aims 
just as good or better. It is more for the 
benefit of the world that men should strike 
their mark, if it is worth hitting, and be sure 
of it every time, than it is for them to make 
a hazard of the matter and hit all round the 
bull’s-eye. It is better to keep true to one 
chosen object than it is to accommodate the 
aim to every nearer expediency. Life is 
more like a vessel than a cement foundation. 
Whatever we rest our wills on moves. It is 
only in ethics that behavior can be worked 
out to a finish. Only in moral discussion 
can a fixed basis be assumed and duty 
reckoned from a stable support. When we 
carry from such discussion its conclusions, and 
expect life to yield the same result, we are 
bound to suffer lack. We not only have not 
allowed for perturbations, but we have not 
devised any way of making the allowance 
accurate. ‘Then we wonder why a course of 
action so carefully prepared went awry. 
The reason was that we assumed what does 
not in fact exist. Circumstances alter, we 
alter, and are never in one stay. So our 
best aim went wild. We forgot that we 
shot from a continually shifting base, and 
made no allowance for the fact. 

This method of attaining a constant aim 
is to be commended to the chastened re- 
flection of those who are specially apt to 
pride themselves on their consistency, on 
their rigid adherence to principle. Such 
strong-willed and clear-minded people are 
the puzzle of- themselves and. their too 
obsessed friends. They are so direct, and 
positive, and noble, and admirable. Yet 
of them it is oftenest said that the things 
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they take in hand are less apt to be put 
through than less worthy things in less worthy 
hands. Very good people, who genuinely 
desire the best things, do not work for them 
or vote for them when they are put forward 
under these irreproachable auspices, The 
common explanation turns us into pessi- 
mists. It says-that this is no kind of world 
for very good people to live in or for very 
good things -to get done. The explanation 
with the best chance of explaining the thing, 
and of showing us the way, is the explanation 
based on the necessity of obtaining at the 
start, not a fixed and immovable standpoint, 
but a very easily movable one. It is the 
target that is to be kept in the line of the 
gun, the bull’s-eye that we must keep steadily 
on the cross-lines of the telescope. It is 
not our fixity that is important, but its fixity; 
and to keep that fixity we must have a 
certain power to keep variable. As to the 
very unstable ground which experience is, 
we must keep alert, never fixed to that 
ground; as to the object we have in mind, 
we must keep true and steady. The only 
way to achieve our aim is to be able to veer 
and rise when the support falls, and fall 
when it rises. Shooting with a rest is all 
right when the rest is not moving; but when 
it is itself capricious, the free arm is requisite, 
and a nice adjustment of mechanism that 
does with the big guns what the free arm 
does with the small ones. 

This necessity is what will always make 
human nature necessary. In the battles of 
living there are no rules so perfect, no laws 
so comprehensive, no sciences so complete, 
that men and women can always be sure of 
themselves. The tides and waves of life 
make a very complex sort of movement. 
That is what we have to stand on. There is 
no solid rock of immunity from temptation 
or freedom from disturbance. ‘That is the 
one fact we have to allow for. When we 
look for assurance we had best be content 
with this assurance. And then we can set 
about the real business of principle, which 
is to hold itself so true that it has no adhesions 
to the things that are shaker, that it keeps 
free of them and unattached among them. 
The will that is strong in a less flexible way 
will not be will at all; it will be obstinacy. 
The aim that is high without such quickness 
of adaptation will never, for all its height, hit 
its mark. But with the constant aim, con- 
stant in always keeping in view its purpose, 
and doing so sometimes through a seeming 
inconstancy, willing to forego lesser advan- 
tage for the sake of the truer advantage, 
and using vitality more than conformity, 
the achievement: is bound to follow. One 
may even see how it was truly said: “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall save it.” 
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Christmas Booklets. 


The booklets published by the North End 
Union School of Printing are especially de- 
sirable for Christmas remembrances. Many 
of them have been written by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole with that definite purpose in view. 
There are now nearly forty different titles, 
most of which are appropriate for Christ- 
mas. ‘They are attractively printed and sell 
at a uniform price of ten cents. A full 
assortment is carried by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street. The 


See 


——— 
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School of Printing, 20 Parmenter Street, 
will send a list of the booklets on applica- 
tion and fill orders by mail. 
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Literature. 


THe KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.—A charming 
little allegory (teaching perfection and hap- 
piness through self-surrender to the High- 
est), whose Indian framework and touch of 
asceticism need not prevent a Westerner’s en- 
joying it and taking its lesson to heart. 


Tue JoyFu, Heart. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25.—The ethical function of joy 
is too little considered by most people. This 
volume may be considered a sort of non- 
theological exposition of the injunction ‘‘Re- 


_joice alway.” ‘The author brings out the value 


of enthusiasm and sympathy, and shows how 
a human being may enjoy in a good way his 
own society without undervaluing the society 
of his fellows. 


Tue Boy Emicrants. By Noah Brooks. 
New York: Scribner’s.—It is pleasant to 
read the announcement of a book by Noah 
Brooks, and the fact that it was written 
almost forty years ago does not impair its 
interest. It is the story of a search for gold 
in the days when the wagon of the emigrant 
toiled for weeks over trails that are now 
crossed in a few hours. The story of the 
early pioneers should not be forgotten, and 
Mr. Brooks, as a careful historian, knew how 
to tell it faithfully, bringing out the interest 
without sacrificing truth. His boys are no 
impossible heroes, and far from perfect. 
Their adventures and deserved success illus- 
trate a tale of hard work and plucky deter- 
mination. 


PropiEMs oF Conpucr. By Durant 
Drake. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75—This book may be recom- 
mended to high schools and colleges, and, 
indeed, to all persons interested in ethical 
discussion. Prof. Drake, discarding as far 
as possible the technicalities of the schools, 
writes plainly and convincingly of the origin 
of moral ideas, the nature and function of 
conscience, and of the scope of private and 
public morality. His treatment of the part 
played by instinct in our ethical judgments is 
suggestive. As the title indicates, he dis- 
cusses many practical problems of to-day, and 
always with so much good sense, good feel- 
ing, and absence of prejudice that the book 
makes enjoyable reading, and will help the 
reader to understand and perhaps to solve 
some of the questions that meet us in our daily 
life. 


Tue Granp AssizE. By Hugh Carton. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 
—In this striking and most suggestive book 
sinners of to-day appear before the Court 
for judgment. The plutocrat, the grand 
lady, the Circe, and Mrs. Grundy. make their 
honest confessions no less than the derelict, 
the drunkard, the prostitute, and others be- 
tween these types. The motives of each are 
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laid bare, the process and the results of sin- 
ning analyzed, the mitigating word spoken 
by a friendly advocate, and then comes the 
decision of the Judge with the penalty re- 
quired. ‘The working of injustice and the 
transgression of those laws which poor hu- 
man nature has worked out for its own guid- 
ance are pictured with steady force and in- 
sight. It can hardly be but that some who 
read this book will in their own hearts feel 
the pain of the confession and take to them- 
selves the words of the Judge, in which stern 
condemnation and a thought of the redemp- 
tive power of suffering and struggle blend. 


THE CRUISE OF THE JANET NICHOL. 
By Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. New 
York: Scribner’s. $1.75 net.—Cruising in 
the South Seas is described here with a real- 
istic richness of detail that would make the 
chapters interesting even without the magic 
of the name of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Mrs. Stevenson originally intended this diary 
to be a collection of hints to help her hus- 
band’s memory where his own diary had 
fallen behind, and it often happened that in- 
cidents she narrates were amplified and used 
in his. These are now omitted and the book 
is therefore a supplement of his travels, and 
not a repetition of material already used. 
The two had many strange and interesting 
experiences together and met many aston- 
ishing persons, natives of the islands and 
others. They bore discomfort with re- 
joicing if they won thereby a better ac- 
quaintance with natives whom most people 
would seek strenuously to avoid. Mrs. 
Stevenson speaks of this as perhaps the hap- 
piest period of her life. It would be hard 
to imagine a period more crowded with 
unusual sights and incidents. 


THE CHANGING Drama. By Archibald 
Henderson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mr. Henderson here makes a 
study in part of the drama generally, but 
particularly of the contemporary drama. 
This is changing, he says, from the old in- 
dividualism to a portraiture of social con- 
ditions; it reflects in its serious, critical 
tone the spirit of our age; it takes the real, 
living time and deals with its problems. 
Doubtless, a similar function belongs to the 
literature of every age; but it is natural fora 
critic of the present day to lay stress on the 
presentation of social evils and ethical per- 
plexities that is prominent in so many plays. 
Mr. Henderson’s historical and esthetic 
interest leads him to ascribe great educative 
influence to the drama; it is, he thinks, the 
most effective form of appeal to the people. 
It is not necessary to go as far as that; there 
are many factors that go to create our ethical 
atmosphere. But this volume will help 
preachers and other moralists to form a proper 
estimate of the function and the power of the 
drama, and may induce some to lend a hand 
in purifying and elevating it. Many im- 
portant questions, esthetic and ethical, are 
touched on by Mr. Henderson, answers to 
which would require a volume. 


Music Received. 
From William A. Pond & Co. 


Three Little Maids from School are We. Trio. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, No. 5 in G. 
Chorus. By Albert J. Holden. 


Solo and 
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Jubilate Deo. Solo and Chorus. By Albert J. Holden. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. Quartette for mixed voices, 
without accompaniment. By J. R. Thomas. 

In My Father’s House. Anthem for mixed voices, By 
Charles B. Blount. 

O Sing unto the Lord a New Song. 
By Albert J. Holden. 


Cantate Domino, 
Te Deum Laudamus. Solo and Chorus. By Albert J. 
Holden. 


Soldiers of Christ, Arise. Solo in F. By Edward M. 


Read. 
eet of Christ, Arise. Solo in D. By Edward M. 
ead. 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di-= 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


_ For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and any one 
interested. Sent free of any charge. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 


PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
ADDRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


1192 
The Dome. 


A Letter from a Cat. 


Dear Editor:— 


I hereby take 
My pen in paw to say, 
Can you explain a curious thing 
I found the other day? 
There is another little cat 
Who sits behind a frame, 
And looks so very much like me, 
You’d think we were the same. 
I try to make her play with me; 
Yet, when I-mew and.call, 
Though I see her mew in answer, 
She makes no sound at all. 
And to the dullest kitten 
It’s plain enough to see 
That either I am mocking her 
Or she is mocking me. 
It makes no difference what I play, 
She seems to know the game; 
For every time I look around, 
I see her do the same. 
And yet no matter though I creep 
On tiptoe lest she hear, 
Or quickly dash around the frame, 
She’s sure to disappear. 
—Oliver Herford. 


The New Kingdom. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


~ Myra Darrell looked round the depot in 
surprise. She had never before returned from 
her stummer vacation without seeing her 
father’s welcoming smile, and Dora’s danc- 
ing steps, just outside the gate. 

She waited for a minute or so and then, 
a little hurt, rather indignant, but chiefly 
troubled, she took the street-car home. 

Her spirits rose as she neared her destina- 
tion. Much as she had enjoyed her visit 
to Aunt Kate, home was dear, Boston an 
adorable place in which to live, and the com- 
ing winter, with its classes, it’s congenial com- 
panionships, its intellectual and artistic pleas- 
ures, comprised all that she wanted, except, 
perhaps, that trip to Europe that must come 
in a summer or two. 

“Why, here’s Myra!” 

It was Dora’s voice, shocked and startled, 
that first made Myra realize that this dis- 
mantled place was really the home she had 
left. Now it was bare of furniture. Her 
father was directing the packing of some of 
his best-beloved pictures; her mother was 
bestowing china in a barrel. filled with ex- 
celsior. Their faces were tired and sad. 
Dora alone, with the vast horizon of thirteen 
years, seemed fairly cheerful. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

Myra returned her mother’s embrace, and 
then rushed into her father’s arms. 

“Mother! Father! What is it?” 

It was soon told. Heavy losses, includ- 
ing the loss of her father’s position; the 
decision that he must return to the farm 
left so many years ago; and the sudden 
chance to sublease the town house, if it 
could be immediately vacated,—these were 
the contributing causes to her lonely return 
home, and the condition of the home itself. 

Dora, vaguely conscious that she ought to 
be much more unhappy than she was, was 
trying to subdue her excitement’ at the 
prospect of the change. Myra understood 
and resented her cheerfulness, but her 
father’s crushed and hopeless expression made 
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her force her own sorrow into the back- 
ground. nt 

“Tt is for you that he feels so bad,’’ ex- 
plained her mother. “He wrote to Miss 
Chester, to see if by any way you could re- 
main here with her for this first winter. 
But she has been given six months’ leave of 
absence, and we should not like to leave you 
with any one else.” 

Miss Chester was a woman of fifty, Myra’s 
best-loved teacher. Her absence was an 
added blow, for Myra had not heard of the 
six months’ leave until now. 

The next few days were crowded with 
work. Dumb misery and resentment were in 
the back of her mind, but Myra was sadly 
proud that she spoke no word of complaint. 

The day that they reached the farm, how- 
ever, she broke down. It was the first of 
September, a cloudy, chilly day. As she 
stood alone on the threshold of the farm- 
house—her father and mother had gone back 
to the station with the wagon, and Dora had 
accompanied them—she gave way to the 
hitherto repressed tears. "The present was sad 
enough, but the future appalled her. Every- 
thing that she cared for was behind her. 
A low horizon of poverty, care, and manual 
drudgery, for which she felt she had neither 
strength or taste, bounded her view. 

At last she dried her eyes, and went into 
the kitchen. The old woman who had made 
the house presentable was waiting to be paid 
and dismissed. Myra gave her her money, 
and then put the kettle on the fire. They 
must have supper after one more trip. 

She unpacked the trunks, as far as she 
could. Then came the first load of furniture. 
Dora rushed out to her. 

“Here’s a letter for you, waiting at the 
post-office,’ she cried. ‘‘It’s from Rome.”’ 

She looked shyly at this strange, silent sis- 
ter. She had missed Myra’s companionship, 
and she dimly understood that if she had been 
more unhappy Myra would have been better 
pleased. 

“Thank you,” answered Myra, coldly. 
“Please see that the bureaus are carried up- 
stairs before the men go back.”’ 

Dora’s lip quivered a little, but she obeyed 
at once. Myra waited till the wagon had 
driven away again, and then opened her 
letter. After explaining why she had written 
directly to the farm, Miss Chester wrote:— 


“T know what you must be feeling and 
suffering. I know that you will feel cramped 
and imprisoned by small means, and poor, 
even as to time. But I beg of you, dear 
child, not to think that life has closed. all 
avenues of delight upon you. Take my word 
that pure and keen pleasures are still within 
your reach. What I most dread for you is the 
mood which wilfully turns from all that is not 
what you desire. So, even if you think that 
your misery cannot be mitigated, try, for the 
sake of one who loves you very much, to 
enter one of the gates I point out. 

““T know the place to which you go. It 
is not beautiful. You have no mountains, 
hardly any hills. There is little water, if I 
remember. But the ‘skyscape,’ to use a 
modern word, is remarkably fine. Begin at 
once the study of the sky. Look at it when 
you wake, before you sleep, and many times a 
day. You are familiar with what Ruskin 
has written about clouds, and you will re- 
member some of Turner’s etchings—I showed 
them in class. But, even with this knowl- 
edge, you will be surprised to note how sel- 
dom the sky and clouds repeat themselves. 
Take mental photographs, and store your 
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mind with pictures. You can make your 
sky a gate to such a garden of pleasure that 
your artistic instincts will not be starved. 

“Of course, I must refer to books! I 
specially recommend that you keep up the 
study of history, not vaguely, but with one 
set purpose. Look for all monarchs who 
came to their thrones suddenly, and compare 
and contrast their use of a newly acquired 
power. Or choose some great movement 
and trace its slow progression, its many set- 
backs, its final triumph, in different countries. 
Here I hope to be of some practical service 
to you. I have arranged with a library to 
send you such text-books as you will need, 
from time to time. 

“‘What I most fear for you is that mood to 
which I have alluded—the mood that will 
not admit, that hardly desires, a mitiga- 
tion of the ills it resents. My child, pray 
against that! It amounts to saying, to the 
Power which is wisely guiding your life, ‘I 
will have what I want, or I will be miserable!’ 
I know how much you will miss the lectures, 
in which you always took an intelligent in- 
terest; the libraries and picture galleries; 
the companions, always sensibly chosen. 
But do not turn your back on the crumbs of 
comfort I offer you. The crumbs will grow! 

“Here is one sugar-plum of fancy I have 
kept for the last. Picture yourself as a 
princess in exile! Think how the Dauphin’s 
sister would have welcomed all you enjoy 
now—freedom, pure air, loved companionship; 
and-your prison gates of circumstance will 
one day open. In our free and beautiful 
country no gates are closed perpetually. 

“T need not tell you to share any joy 
you can find with your fellow-exiles. Your 
father, your mother, need help and cheer 
just now more than you do.”’ 


Myra put the letter carefully away. The 
second load of furniture was at the door, and 
she ran forward with a lighter step to see to 
its disposal. 

“Father and mother have taken the wagon 
back,” explained Dora. ‘‘What shall I do?” 

“TLet’s have supper ready for them when 
they come back,” was Myra’s unexpectedly 
bright reply. Dora looked at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘See, dear, we'll eat in the kitchen, 
and make the living-room a bit of Boston.”’ 

Myra saw the tears come into Dora’s eyes. 
She caught the child, and kissed her, and then 
ran out to help the man, who had remained, 
with his work.— 

In a little time there was not enough furni- 
ture to take long to place—the living-room 
was a cheerful nook indeed. Into it the 
girls put the round table, the big arm-chair 
for father, the low rocker for mother, the 
bookcase, the few pictures. : 

Myra now regretted her despairing inac- 
tivity of the last few days. 

“Let everything go! What does anything 
matter?’”? had been her mood. Only her 
mother’s wise forethought had saved what 
they now owned of beauty and usefulness in 
the larger life. 

Her father and mother came in slowly, 
from the last trip. A slow, cold rain was 
falling, and the outer world looked dreary in- 
deed. But Myra ran to them, and their 
faces lightened as they saw that the silence 
of her resentful reserve was broken. 

*“Supper’s ready,” she said, as she kissed 
them. ‘We have hot biscuit””— : 

“And preserve,” put in Dora, who now 
felt free to expand joyfully, ‘‘and brown bread 
and molasses cookies!”’ ; 

“And fried potatoes and sausages,”gwent 
on Myra. ‘‘Moreover, if any two people 
in the world deserve coffee; it is you two!” ~ 
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No restorative could equal in its recupera- 
tive power the lightened note in her voice. 
When Mr. Darrell bent his head to say, 
“For what we are about to receive, may the 
Lord make us truly thankful,” he was offer- 
ing praise for more than meat! 

“And such a surprise after supper!’’ cried 
Dora, who had never yet kept a secret. 

The surprise was the living-room, with its 
cosy fire, and a crimson shawl on the round 
table. A lamp, already lighted, was placed 
near an open book. Dora dropped, like 
a kitten, on the rug. Mrs. Darrell’s work- 
basket was near her chair, and Myra had 
some mending. 

“Please read to us, father, dear,” she said, 
as she handed him his glasses. ‘That book 
is Hans Christian Andersen’s life. The first 
words are: ‘If at the beginning of my life a 
good fairy had bidden me choose, I should 
have asked for nothing more than I have 
had.’ Perhaps we'll all say that some day.”’ 

Her voice nearly broke over the brave 
words, but she saw that no one had noticed 
that. Her father lifted the book, and smiled 
for the first time since the falling of the blow. 

“We shall never be too poor to gather to- 
gether like this,” he said, and began to read. 

As they passed through the gate Hans 
Christian Andersen had opened into the 
Kingdom of the Mind, Myra’s thoughts 
rested with her letter. 

““*& princess in exile!’’’ She almost smiled. 
Then came the note of responsibility. ‘My 
conduct must be royal.” 


The End of a Kitten Hunt. 


Dot and Charlie were going through the 
barn on their way to play in the orchard, 
which they could see through the open barn 
doors. They had baskets of luncheon with 
them, for mother had said they might stay 
till past supper-time if they liked. 

But in the middle of the long barn floor 
Dot stood still with her finger on her lip. 

“Took, Charlie,’’ she whispered, “the old 
cat is climbing the ladder to the haymow. 
Now we can find out where she has hidden 
the kittens.” The two children had been 
hunting more than a week for those kittens, 
which old Floss, the mother cat, had carried 
off one day. But they had not found them, 
though they had looked twice on that very 
mow. 

“She does hide them in the littlest cor- 
ners,’ whispered Dot. “But if we creep 
up the ladder just as still as mice we can see 
where she goes.”’ 

They waited till the old cat had jumped 
off the ladder into the hay. Then they 
crept up step by step and peeped over into 
the mow. They could see the cat’s eyes 
shining in a dark place under a beam, and 
they went tiptoeing over to her. 

Floss did not run away this time, as she 
usually did when any one came near. She 
looked up at them from a cozy nest in the 
hay, and beside her they could see the kit- 
tens looking up, too, with round, bright eyes. 

“Oh, you darlings!” cried Dot, taking 
the kittens up carefully into the skirt of 
her dress. “See, Charlie, Floss is purring 
and acting just as happy as can be.” 

“That’s because she sees we're not go- 
ing to hurt them,” said the boy: ‘“‘Let’s 
go now and show them to mother before 
we go up to the orchard.” 
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They went to the edge of the mow with 
Floss purring at their heels. She had 
made up her mind that her babies were in 
good hands, though she had been so afraid 
at first. 

At the edge of the mow the children 
stopped with a cry of dismay, for the ladder 
had slipped down out of reach. 

“Oh, oh, how will we ever get down?” 
cried Dot, looking over into the barn floor, 
which seemed a long way below. 

“We can’t,’ answered Charlie. ‘‘Let’s 
sit down on the hay and consider what to 
do next.” 

They ‘‘considered”’ 
nothing came of it. 

“Mother thinks we’re spending the after- 
noon in the orchard, and perhaps nobody will 
come to the barn till milking-time to-night,” 
said Dot. 

“We left the luncheon-baskets down on 
the barn floor,’ added Charlie, ‘and I’m 
hungry now; but Floss isn’t worrying.” 

Floss had curled up beside the kittens 
when Dot put them down on the hay, and 
they were all asleep in a bunch. 

The children waited and waited, but 
nobody came. ‘They called once or twice, 
hoping their mother would hear; but she 
was making pies in the kitchen, and that 
was too far away for the small voices to 
reach her. By and by they tried to play 
on the hay for a while, but they were too 
hungry and worried to care much about it. 

“Suppose,”’ said Dot, ‘‘that father couldn’t 
hear us when he comes out to milk? He 
always shuts the tie-up door, and the mow 
isn’t so very near anyway.” 

Charlie laughed at this at first; of course 
father would hear, he said. But when at 
last they heard the tinkle of pails in the 
tie-up, they shouted in vain. Between the 
noise the cows made as they reached for 
the grain in their boxes and the noise the 
milkers made as they talked and laughed 
and rattled the pails, nobody heard the 
two little voices calling from the haymow. 

“There, they've gone away with the 
milk now,’ said Dot at last. ‘‘Oh, dear, 
we've got to stay up here all night, and it 
will be so dark and lonesome and hungry.” 

She sat down on the hay, and the big 
tears began to roll down her cheeks. 

“Floss,” said Charlie, rolling the old cat 
over on her back on the mow, “‘ you got us up 
here, now you just show us how to get down.” 

Floss sat up and looked wise. You would 
have thought she understood just what 
Charlie said. But the truth was that she 
had heard the tinkle of those milk-pails 
and knew that there would be a foaming 
saucerful of milk waiting for her in the 
kitchen when the milkers brought the pails in. 

She started straight for a higher mow 
near by, and, though the children told her 
that she was going up and not down, they 
followed her to see what she would do. She 
went to the top of the higher mow, and 
stopped beside a littke window away up 
under the edge of the barn roof. 

Charlie looked out of the window and 
then he stood on his head in the hay, for 
right below was the slope of the high roof 
of the L. It was quite safe to slide down, 
too, for at the foot of the L, roof was the 
flat top of a wide piazza with a good stout 
railing all around it, and from the piazza 
top there were stairs leading right down 
into the garden. 


a good while, but 
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“Cats do know things that folks don’t, 
sometimes,’’ said Charlie, when they were 
showing the kittens to mother in the kitchen. 
—Mabel S. Merrill, in Zion’s Herald. 


Dogs’ Friendship. 


The wife of an English gentleman in 
Wiltshire owns two delightful dogs, Jasper, 
a large collie, and Sandie, a rough Skye 
terrier. The pair are devoted friends, always 
going out together if possible. A visitor 
at the house tells in the London Spectator 
an anecdote of this canine friendship :— 

“One afternoon I called them as usual, to 
go for a walk, and, making my way to the 
lake, I determined to row across and wander 
about in the deer-park. Without thinking 
of the two dogs, I got into the boat and 
pushed off. 

“Jasper at once jumped into the water 
and gayly followed the boat. Half-way 
across, he and I were both startled by de- 
spairing howls, and, stopping to look back, 
we saw poor little Sandie running up and 
down the bank, and bitterly bewailing the 
cruelty of his two so-called friends in leay- 
ing him far behind. 

“Hardening my heart, I sat still in silence 
and simply watched. Jasper was clearly 
distressed. He swam around the boat, and, 
looking up into my face, said unmistakably 
with his wise brown eyes, ‘Why don’t you 
go back for him?’ 

“Seeing, however, that I showed no signs 
of intelligence, he made up his mind to 
settle the, difficulty himself, and swam back 
to forlorn little Sandie. 

“There was a moment’s pause, I suppose 
for explanations; and then, to my surprise 
and amusement, Jasper stood still, half out 
and half in the water, and Sandie scrambled 
on to his back, his front paws resting on 
Jasper’s neck, who swam across the lake 
and landed him safely in the deer-park. I 
need not describe the evident pride of the 
one, or the gratitude of the other.’”— Woman's 
Journal. 


Little five-year-old Nettie, who had been 
brought up in the city, was spending a few 
days in the country. ‘‘Grandma, what are 
those funny little green things?’’ she asked, 
as they were passing through the garden one 
day. ‘‘Why, those are peas,” was the reply. 
“Peas!” exclaimed Nettie. ‘I’m s’prised. 
I thought every one knew that peas come in 
tin cans.”’—Exchange. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or Jess permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrespeNntT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreAsureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary. 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Letter. 


The event of particular significance to the 
Unitarians of Brooklyn in the month just 
closed was the ordination of Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle and his installation as minister of the 
Second Church on November 19. In ac- 
cordance with Congregational tradition, the 
services were preceded by the gathering of 
the Council, composed of neighboring brother 
ministers and two representatives of the 
congregation. Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
the senior minister of this section, presided 
as moderator. This custom has lapsed in 
our Unitarian household, though it is still 
usually observed in the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches. After the usual statement, 
followed by questions and answers, the 
Council unanimously recommended to the 
congregation the ordination of the candidate. 
The programme had an interest aside from 
the usual, by including as speakers distin- 
guished teachers and preachers under whom 
Mr. Lyttle had received his training, to 
whose services as guides in his intellectual 
and spiritual life he thus gave courteous 
and grateful recognition. Of these, Franklin 
C. Southworth, D.D., president of the 
Meadville Theological School, preached the 
ordination sermon. This was a fine sum- 
mary of the history of the church with 
tributes to its former ministers, Samuel 
Longfellow, Nahor Staples, John Chadwick, 
and Samuel Dutton. Charles Francis 
Thwing, D.D., president of Western Reserve 
University, gave the charge to the minister; 
Rey. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., dean of 
Harvard Divinity School, gave the charge 
to the people. Of the neighboring ministers 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright gave the fore- 
word, Rev. John Howland Lathrop read 
from Scripture, Rev. William Laurence 
Sullivan offered the ordination prayer, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes gave the right 
hand of fellowship, Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
brought the greeting from the Conference, 
and Rey. William M. Brundage brought 
greetings from the sister churches of Brook- 
lyn. The ordination hymn was written for 
the occasion by A. Emerson Palmer, a 
member of the church. The closing hymn, 
“One Holy Church of God Appears,” was 
doubly appropriate as coming from the pen 
of Samuel Longfellow, who was the first 
minister of the church, from 1853 to 1860. 

At the First Church, the church school 
opened the year with greater promise than 
for some years past. The kindergarten 
and the graded school are in charge of an 
excellent corps of teachers. With Mr. 
Lathrop’s energetic work supplemented 
by the able assistance of a new parish 
worker and superintendent of religious 
instruction, much can certainly be hoped 
for the continued development of the school 
and for increasing growth of interest among 
the young people of the parish. A Young 
Women’s Club has been formed, which holds 
an informal “At Home” at the Pierrepont 
Street Chapel every Sunday afternoon from 
four to six, to which both men and women 
are invited. 

‘The splendid work at Willow Place Chapel 
is going on with apparently ready response 
to most of the appeals for the many helpers 
needed. Mr. Lathrop takes an active part 
in local philanthropic enterprises. He is 
serving, as last year, on the committee in 
charge of the Social Service Conference which 
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meets at the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
His church observes the beautiful and time- 
honored custom of holding vesper services. 
These half-hours of music and prayers are 
held every Wednesday at 5.15 P.M. On 
Thanksgiving Day the union service of the 
Unitarian churches of Brooklyn was held 
here, the sermon being given by Rev. Charles 
H. Lyttle, the recently installed minister of 
the Second Church. 

At Unity Church the Women’s Alliance 
has placed a memorial tablet to Alexander S. 
Kirkman on the wall of Unity House. It 
was made at Tiffany’s, and is of marble and 
glass mosaic. Dedicatory services were held 
on Sunday evening, November 29, Dr. 
Brundage making the address. The tablet 
bears this inscription, written by Dr. Brun- 
dage: ‘‘A. S. Kirkman, reverent disciple of 
truth; an ardent lover of beauty; a loyal 
fellow-man in all relations of life.” 

The demand for more neighborhood work 
seemed urgent and thus came the necessity 
for more money. Dr. Brundage proved 
himself equal to the situation by raising 
$600 for that purpose, early in the fall. 
Leaders were secured, and two boys’ clubs 
and one girls’ club now meet regularly at the 
parish house, and are thus rescued from the 
streets. A Wordsworth class has been 
formed in the church, which meets every 
Friday night under the leadership of Dr. 
Brundage. The usual unity watch-night 
services will be held, with Rev. W. L. 
Sullivan of All Souls’ participating with the 
Brooklyn ministers in conducting the ser- 
vice. 

The Fourth Church, Flatbush, has shown 
a marked increase this fall in the number 
of new attendants. The desperate serious- 
ness of the times may have something to do 
in turning minds to the consideration of the 
deep realities of life. Mr. Harvey’s sermon 
subjects for November have been: ‘“‘Relig- 
ion and the Intellectual Life”; ‘Religion 
and the Moral Life”; ‘Religion and the 
Affections”; ‘“‘Religion and Human Dig- 
nity.” A series of Sunday evening lectures 
has been given on ‘‘The Case for the Na- 
tions at War,” by representatives of those 
nations. The case for Germany was pre- 
sented by Rev. J. F. Dickie, who was for 
twenty years pastor of the American church 
in Berlin. 

The case for England was presented by a 
member of the congregation, Mr. Henry 
Rowly, an Englishman by birth and educa- 
tion, but for some years a resident of New 
York. The part of Servia in the war was 
presented by Mr. George Miller, a social 
worker among the Bohemians and Servians 
of New York, who has recently returned from 
a two years’ stay in the Balkan States. Dr. 
Narayan Krishna of Bombay, India, whose 
knowledge of the history and politics of the 
various nations is remarkable, told ‘“‘Why 
India is loyal to the Empire.” Dr. Krishna 
recently came here from his home in Paris, 
owing to war conditions, and is now lecturing 
in New York and other cities. He is a mem- 
ber of the Brahmo Somaj, an accomplished 
scholar, and a lecturer who will be highly 
acceptable to our Unitarian audiences. The 
case for Austria was presented by Mr. 
Hans Brandeis, an Austrian, educated in 
Vienna and Paris, for three years an Austrian 
cavalry officer, who is now on the reserve 
list. ‘The case for France is to be presented 
by Prof. Charles A. Downer, head of the 
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Department of French Language and Litera- 
ture in the College of the City of New York. 

A day long to be remembered in the Flat- 
bush church was that of November 22, when 
David Starr Jordan spoke at the morning 
service on ‘‘The Confessions of a Peace- 
maker.” It seemed that no one in that 
congregation eould go away without dedicat- 
ing some portion of his or her moral energy 
henceforth through life to the eradication of 
the war curse. 

Mr. Harvey’s term of service as secretary 
of the Middle States Conference ends with 
the year. Thereafter he will be able to 
devote all his energies to the demands of 
his church. 

The Belgian Relief Committee has opened 
a Brooklyn branch office, and appeals are 
urgently made for contributions of food 
and clothing. Churches and individuals 
are responding generously. Prompt as- 
sistance is urged. 

Into the midst of our reflections on the 
miseries in Europe comes the Christmas 
reminder card from the Consumers’ League 
requesting us to do our shopping early. So 
we are reminded that “charity begins at 
home.” We are asked to help lighten the 
burdens of those whose burdens are heaviest 
at the Christmas season, by being considerate 
of them. So we shall all begin right now 
to bring in the true Christmas spirit! 

T. Cores 


A Foreign Missionary Journey in the 
Northwest. 


BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


The secretary of the Department of Social 
and Public Service left Boston at two 
o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon and two 
days later found himself at New Ulm, Minn., 
in the heart of Germany. It was like step- 
ping into a prosperous town in Wiirttem- 
berg—with a difference. The architecture 
of the post-office, the churches, and many of 
the residences is reminiscent of the Father- 
land. Two or three buildings have the 
mural paintings so common in Germany; 
the children on the streets shouted in 
German at their play; the supper at the 
hotel included three kinds of sausage, two of 
pickles, and coffee-cakes; and in the park, 
| a short distance from the centre of the town, 
rose a great monument surmounted by an 
heroic figure of the German hero Hermann. 
More than ninety per cent. of the people are 
said to be either German-born or the children 
of those who came from across the sea. We 
have no church there, but it was an appropri- 
ate gateway to the foreign lands beyond 
where Unitarian churches are not unknown. 

Half an hour’s ride by train from New 
Ulm is the Norwegian village of Hanska, in 
local coloring almost as far removed from 
New Ulm as the latter is in space from old 
Ulm. More than twenty years ago Kristofer 
Jansen established here the Nora Free 
Christian Church, Nora being a poetic name 
for Norway. After his departure Rev. 
Amandus H. Norman became the pastor, 
and under his wise and energetic leadership 
the church has attained to a large measure 
of prosperity. Some four hundred people 
are resident in the village, but the number 
outside living on farms is larger. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the church is 
‘not in the village, but some three-quarters 
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of a mile away, where it serves the con- 
venience of the greatest number. ‘The parish 
owns six acres on Mount Pisgah, a hillock 
which is the highest point of land for miles 
around. Here are grouped the church, 
standing beside its “‘God’s acre,’”’ where 
peacefully sleep the saints of earlier days who 
have been gathered to their fathers, an 
attractive and comfortable parsonage, a 
kaffestube, or social hall, so built that it 
can easily be turned into an open pavilion, 
and a band-stand. In the village is a parish 
hall, where Sunday evening meetings and 
week-day gatherings are held. This is a 
substantial building built of concrete and 
brick, and contains a large Hall which seats 
four hundred. It is equipped with stage and 
stereopticon. Downstairs there is a fine, 
light, dry room, of the same dimensions as 
the hall above, which it is hoped will be 
equipped in the near future as a gymnasium. 
The whole building admirably serves the 
social needs of the village. It is the more 
noteworthy because it has been built in the 
main by the people themselves under -the 
guidance and direction of Mr. Norman. 

The secretary spent a most interesting 
Sunday in Hanska as Mr. Norman’s guest. 
At morning service the church was crowded, 
the men sitting on one side and the women 
on the other, as is the general custom. 
Several times a year the congregation remain 
after service and break bread together. They 
did so on this occasion, and the kaffestube 
was filled several times before every one 
had partaken of the appetizing luncheon. 
One of the organizations which Mr. Norman 
has developed is a fine band of some thirty 
pieces. About two o’clock in the afternoon 
the band unlimbered their instruments and 
gave a most excellent concert, lasting for 
an hour or more. At four o'clock the 
people departed by carriage and automobile 
to their homes after a thoroughly enjoyable 
In the evening the young people’s 
society met in the parish hall. A large 
number were present, 125 or more; perhaps 
40 of them were from the older portion of 
the congregation, but the remainder was as 
fine a group of young men and women as the 
secretary has met in all his travels. After 
a religious service and an address, the 
company spent an hour in playing simple 
games in which all joined. Mr. Norman 
has done a great work in Hanska, and has 
built up a strong and enduring church, 
which we believe will be a centre of light 
and leading for generations to come. An- 
other of his activities is the printing and 
circulation of a magazine in the Norwegian 
language, which bears the title of Mere 
Lys (More Light), This magazine of 
liberal principles goes far and wide among 
the Norwegians in the United States and it 
is believed will be the means of building 
up a large liberal Norwegian constituency. 

From Hanska the secretary proceeded to 
Minneapolis. In Mr. Norman’s company he 
visited a small group of Norwegians at 
Hudson, Wis. This was once a thriving 
congregation, but changes in population have 
greatly diminished the number. After a 
period of inactivity occasional services are 
now being held there by Mr. Norman. 
The young people are growing up and are 
beginning to make their wants known, and 
we hope soon to see a revival of interest. 

In Minneapolis the Rev. David Holgren 
has organized a Swedish congregation which 
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bears the name of “The First Scandinavian!day with Mr. and Mrs. Risto Lappala, 


Unitarian Church of Minneapolis.” This is 
largely a group of working-men and their 
families which for the present is meeting 
in the large hall of Pillsbury House, a social 
settlement in the southern part of the city. 
The congregation averages from 40 to 50. 
There is considerable enthusiasm, and we 
shall all watch the movement with interest. 
Mr. Holgren also serves small congregations 
of Swedes in Spring Vale and North Cam- 
bridge in Isanti County. The Spring Vale 
church is seven or eight miles from the 
railway and stands alone by the roadside in 


the open country, as do so many churches of | 
| West. 


all denominations in the rural districts of 
Minnesota. 


On Sunday the secretary interrupted his | 


missionarying long enough to take part in 
the ordination and installation of Rev. 
Walter A. Smith at St. Cloud. Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith, secretary of the Western 
Conference, preached the sermon, Rev. Mr. 
Backus of Minneapolis gave the charge to 
the people, the secretary charged the 
minister, and the rector of the Episcopal 
church gave the newly ordained minister 
a most graceful and cordial welcome to 
St. Cloud. From here on the next day the 
secretary went to Underwood, where Mr. 
Norman has another Norwegian congrega- 
tion. This is a little village of about two 
hundred inhabitants and a much larger 
population outside, It was a wet, disagree- 
able night of inky darkness, yet a group of 
30 men and women came to the comfortable 
little church to hear what the secretary had 
to say, some of them driving several miles 
through the mud in order to attend. There 
is a flourishing Alliance, and some true- 
hearted people who ought to have more 
than the occasional service which Mr. 
Norman is able to give them. 

At Fargo, N.D., the secretary met several 


the minister of the Finnish church and his 
wife. Virginia numbers some fifteen thou- 
sand in population, and about one-fifth are 
Finns. The church in Virginia is an attrac- 
tive building and there is a very comfortable 
parsonage on the lot adjoining. While the 
Lutheran church is in the main the church 
of the Finns as of the Scandinavians, yet 
there is a strong liberal movement among 
the Finns. Mr. Lappala, who is a graduate 
of Meadville, is thoroughly awake to the 
situation, and as soon as circumstances per- 
mit will begin church extension work among 
his people in other centres both East and 
He is building up a strong movement 
in Virginia and undoubtedly will be heard 
from as time passes. 

At Virginia the secretary’s foreign travels 
ceased. From that point he visited Duluth, 
Davenport, Indianapolis, where he spoke 
at the ministers’ meeting, and Youngstown, 


of the friends, and at Grand Forks he gave | 


an address at the University of North 
Dakota on the housing question. Finally, 
one evening at midnight he reached Win- 
nipeg, his farthest North. Here Rev. 
Gudmunder Arnason ministers to a church 
of Icelandic Unitarians. The church build- 
ing is a substantial structure, well-equipped, 
on a busy corner in the heart of the city where 
two street railway lines intersect. On Sun- 
day the secretary preached at the English 
Unitarian church, All Souls’, and in the 
evening, after the second service was over, 


he addressed the Icelanders on the work of | 


the Social Service Department. It is very 
certain that a good many of the congrega- 
tion could not understand him very well, but 
they listened attentively, and Mr. Arnason 
interpreted afterward the substance of 
what had been said. Mr. Arnason is to be 
congratulated on the successful outcome of 
his labors in Winnipeg. His church has 
no members of great financial strength, but 
even in these troublous times it is meeting 
its current expenses. After the war, when 
business revives, the church will very likely 
find it profitable to dispose of its present 
location and follow its people farther away 


from the more crowded parts of the city. | 


There are other Icelandic churches on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg and near Lake 
Manitoba, but it was impossible to visit 
them in the time available. 

At Virginia, Minn., on the great Mesaba 


where with Secretary Wilson he took part 
in the installation of Rev. Mr. Bennett. 
He returned to Boston realizing that it is 
not necessary to leave the United States 
in order to embark in the adventure of 
foreign missions, and more than ever con- 
vinced that such work is abundantly worth 
while. 


Rev. Andrew Jackson Abbott. 


In the death of Rev. Andrew Jackson 
Abbott, at the age of eighty-three years, 
which occurred at Ashland, November 27, 
after a lingering illness, the Unitarian de- 
nomination lost a pastor whose service in 
the ministry extended over half a century, 
and covered many pastorates in the middle 
West and East. 

Mr. Abbott was a native of Ohio, born 
April 14, 1831, the son of Rev. Benjamin 
and Mary Ladley Abbott. He is a descend- 
ant of James Abbott, who settled on Long 


| Island in 1700, and a grandson of the noted 


Methodist organizer, Rev. Benjamin Abbott, 
whose monument to his memory was erected 
at Plainfield, N.J., by the Methodist de- 
nomination. Although Mr. Abbott retired 
from the active ministry several years ago, 
he continued occasionally to supply Unita- 
rian pulpits. 

As a boy he went to Indiana and later 
studied at the Wesleyan University at 
Delaware, Ohio. He was ordained to the 
ministry and served several parishes in that 
State. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he enlisted in the Fifty-ninth Ohio Regiment, 
and served three years in the Army of the 
Cumberland, as hospital steward, chaplain, 
and recruiting officer. He participated in 
seven battles and marched on foot over 
five States. He was mustered out at Lex- 
ington, Ky., in 1864, whereupon he resumed 
the duties of the ministry. 

He married at Neville, Ohio, July 29, 
1855, Sarah Ann Cummings, whose death 
occurred but a few years ago. In June, 


| 1912, he married Miss Ellen J. McKay of 
| Halifax, 


N.S., at New York City, who 
survives him. Two children of the first 
marriage also survive, Rev. Edgar C. Abbott 
| of New York and Mrs. John B. Swinnington 
of Ashland, and a grand-daughter, Miss 
Ruth Abbott of North Wilbraham, the 
| daughter of the late Rev. Cary F. Abbott. 

During Mr. Abbott's ministry he held 


iron range, the secretary spent a pleasant pastorates in Ohio, New York, Maine, New 
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Hampshire, and Massachusetts. His long- 
est pastorate was in Francestown, N.H., 
whence he went to Warwick, Mass., his last 
pastorate previous to his residence in Ash- 
land. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. Carl Horst of Wollaston, Mass., Rev. 
J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., and Rev. 
R. B. Lisle, pastor of the Methodist church 
of Ashland. The G. A. R. service was used, 
a large delegation of Post 18 being present. 


Practical Accomplishments at Proctor 
Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


i. 


The word ‘‘practical’’ is a much-abused 
term. In its deepest sense, bits of knowledge 
which contribute to vital efficiency are equally 
practical. For example, nothing may more 
truly enable a man to do his life-work than 
such a thorough understanding of the roots of 
the English language as will enable him to 
speak and write with intelligent discrimina- 
tion and clearness. Yet the word is generally 
used to describe those interests in immediate 
proximity to the needs of the average life. 
Every man should know how to use simple 
tools, every woman be able to cook and sew, 
and manage a home successfully. The power 
to read and write and calculate problems in 
simple arithmetic lie at the threshold of 
modern successful living. 

Consequently, the practical accomplish- 
ments at Proctor Academy are those features 
of its curricula that will meet its graduates 
the moment they leave its doors to begin their 
life-work. To be sure, those who enter college 
may be still longer shielded from external 
competition, yet even they will find later on 
that higher education does not dispense 
with the need for sound elementary training 
along the lines of universal experience, but 
instead rests upon it and dignifies it with the 
light of a more comprehensive appreciation of 
its due place in life. The college-trained girl 
who is less willing to sweep a room than she 
had been before higher education came into 
her life has missed the lesson the college had 
to give her. Similarly, a boy who has been 
so privileged should be all the more anxious 
to plough straight and to see ‘things picked 
up’’ around the farm. 

As a matteg of fact, however, only a small 
minority of our students enter college. Fort- 
unately, an increasing proportion of them are 
asking themselves whether they cannot get 
an adequate living from agriculture. Simi- 
larly, the girls are not so indifferent in regard 
to the possibilities of home-making as they 
were before the course in domestic arts was 
started. 

Proctor Academy lies in the open country, 
where farming is the chief occupation, and the 
natural course for its young people to pursue 
is to follow agriculture unless greater rewards 
can be found elsewhere. Farming in itself 
is not necessarily unpleasant, or home-making 
inherently distasteful to the girls, For a 
while, indeed, it became unpopular in this 
section, and factory or shop life with shorter 
hours and more certain wages appeared to 
better advantage; but a friend of mine, him- 
self a manufacturer, who has spent a life- 
time in these parts, tells me that he notices 
a coming change of attitude in this matter 
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He attributes the reaction toward farming 
to the agitation that has gone on in its favor, 
and also to the better methods of crop pro- 
duction that have come into successful opera- 
tion. Just as the city life has been found to 
be hampering and its apparent large rewards 
illusory, except for the few, so the freedom, 
independence, and open-air existence of the 
farm with its variety of interests appeared 
in their true value. Again, opportunity for 
its health of body, development of initiative, 
and quiet mental development have been 
better realized. 

It is a saying in New York City that her 
first-class men were born outside her limits. 
This fact is based on natural causes, and bids 
fair to continue. indefinitely. America must 
still look mainly to her farms for strong men 
and women that have developed the personal- 
ity which makes for leadership. In the past 
the ambitious and alert country boy or girl 
has been given to understand that hard work 
awaits them at home, with no reasonable 
prospect of getting ahead. Such unprofitable 
toil, of course, becomes slavery which no 
self-respecting individual wants to undergo. 

This is why the rural districts of New Eng- 
land have been so largely emptied, and it 
must be confessed that the country schools 
have done little or nothing to stop the move- 
ment. Indeed, they have largely promoted it 
by fitting the country boy or girl to cope 
intellectually with the city child, thus quali- 
fying him to enter the larger centre. Again, 
his text-books have been too largely devoted 
to descriptions of urban life, intoxicating his 
mind with dreams of large buildings and what 
the country life of course lacks, great crowds 
of people. On the other hand, the country 
school has not until the last few years even 
tried to show him how he can profitably re- 
main at home. So general has become the 
exodus from the home town that not to join 
in it has almost seemed a badge of dishonor, 
as though every one would leave who did not 
lack the necessary brains. 

Of course there are exceptional country 
children who should always go to the city, for 
they have abilities along specialized lines 
that can only find expression in a large 
centre. Such are the musical geniuses and 
the mechanical prodigies or the intellectual 
stars, who would be utterly miserable apart 
from the one calling to which nature has 
summoned them. Again, as I have said, the 
cities may always have to look to the coun- 
try hills for its leaders. But is it too much to 
say that the average country boy and girl, 
born in the best environment for the de- 
velopment of character, with the occupation 
to his hand that after all most satisfies hu- 
man nature, should be encouraged to choose 
his life-work at home? 

This is the task to which Proctor Academy 
has addressed itself within the past two years. 
Located in the country, in a region where 
hay grows naturally and corn and apples 
can be produced with profit, close to the best 
markets, it is trying to show its students that 
the fullest life which most of them can know 
lies right to their hand. 

Only lack of money has prevented it doing 
more in this line than it has accomplished. 
Business depression has compelled the in- 
stitution even to accept the alternative of 
debt rather than abandon the work which is 
so vital to the rebuilding of our New England 
life. Friends who believe in its programme 
and management have’ got to come to its 
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help before it can satisfactorily meet this 
great opportunity. Is rural New England 
worth helping? If so, to what extent should 
it be assisted, and can a better place from 
which to work be found than in this insti- 
tution that has ministered under different 
managements to this community for more 
than ninety years? Proctor Academy is no 
new venture which has come to-day and may 
vanish to-morrow. It is part of the history 
of these hills, and nestles deep within the con- 
sciousness of the people of the North Coun- 
try. Four generations have come to its doors, 
and to-day its lack of means reflects the 
struggle against poverty that has character- 
ized the people who have settled this region 
since the year 1760. 
(To be continued.) 


A Distinguished Indian Scientist in 
America. ; 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


When Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, the 
eminent poet of India, made an extended 
visit to America two years ago, his presence 
was hardly known until the eve of his de- 
parture, and, except for the fact that the con- 
ferring of the Nobel Prize upon him at- 
tracted the attention of the whole world to 
his genius, few of us would even now be 
aware that we had had among us one of the 
world’s most remarkable and most original 
writers. This shows how little -we of the 
West know of the civilizations or of the great 
men of the Orient. 

Five years ago we had in America, for a 
few months, a man from India of almost 
equal distinction with Mr. Tagore. It was 
Prof. J. C. Bose of the University of Cal- 
cutta, a scientist with a world-wide reputa- 
tion among original investigators in physics, 
electricity, physiology, and especially electro- 
biology. Yet few persons outside of the 
universities and scientific associations before 
which he lectured knew of his presence, or 
dreamed that India had produced a man of 
such scientific attainments. 

Not only scientists, but all Unitarians 
whether scientific or not will be interested 
to know that Dr. Bose is in America again, 
having arrived in New York on November 22. 
He is to spend most of the winter in the 
United States lecturing before various scien- 
tific bodies and at Columbia, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and other universities. 
He comes here from England and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, where he has been since 
April last, delivering lectures in London 
(before the British Royal Society), Paris, 
and Vienna. He had his trunks packed 
for Germany when war was declared and 
put an end to his lecture engagements there. 

The special interest that Unitarians as 
such have in Dr. Bose’s visit to this country 
grows out of the fact that he is a prominent 
member of the Brahmo Somaj. While he 
desires to be known above everything else 
as a scientist, devoting his time and strength 
almost exclusively to his university teaching 
and to his extended and important scientific 
researches, yet he is deeply interested in the 
religious welfare of India, and especially in 
the Brahmo Somaj. This means, of course, 
that he is in close sympathy with Unitarians. 
In England Unitarians showed him distin- 
guished attention. It will interest American 
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Unitarians to know that he has done much 
to promote the cause of the International 
Religious Congresses in India. 
in Calcutta he was there. Not only did he 
entertain me in his home, but he did all in 
his power to aid me in my plans for the Con- 
gresses and in my Billings Lectureship work. 
It was he who opened Calcutta University 
to me. He invited men of distinction and 
influence in education and public life to meet 
me in his home, to confer regarding the Con- 
gresses. His eminence in India also enabled 
him to give me letters of introduction to 
leaders in connection with all religious faiths, 
that were invaluable to me. 

It will be a pity if Dr. Bose is permitted to 
leave the country without forming the ac- 
quaintance of many of our Unitarian leaders, 
and being made to feel that his fellow-relig- 
ionists as well as his fellow-scientists extend 
to him a welcome to America. 

Dr. Bose is accompanied by his wife, a 
lady of culture, belonging to one of the most 
influential and honored families of Calcutta, 
and a leader in Brahmo circles. In her hus- 
band’s former visit here she was also with 
him, and made an extended study of educa- 
tional, social, and religious thought and 
methods in America, with a view to turning 
the knowledge gained to practical uses in 
India. The success of the excellent Brahmo 
Girls’ School in Calcutta is due in no small 
measure to her. It has long been her dream 
and very earnest desire to see some arrange- 
ment made whereby a number of Brahmo 
young women may be brought from India 
to America, perhaps two at a time through 
a succession of years, to receive here the best 
American training as teachers and then re- 
turn to India to become leaders in the much- 
needed education of girls and young women 
there. She feels that such an arrangement 
would confer upon India the greatest of con- 
ceivable blessings. Is not such a plan a 
possibility? Would not American Unita- 
rians—would not our Unitarian Alliances— 
like to interest themselves in a project so 
fine, so inspiring, so immeasurably useful 
as this? It is to be hoped that our Alliance 
leaders may form Mrs. Bose’s acquaintance. 

New York. 


The Dollar Christmas Fund. 


The Dollar Christmas Fund, which is 
backed by a representative American com- 
mittee, is now co-operating actively with the 
London Shilling Fund to avert starvation 
among the Belgians this winter. The Shil- 
ling Fund has collected over $400,000, and 
has arranged to receive donations from New 
York by cable so that American subscribers 
desirous that their donations shall allay 
distress at Christmas will be gratified. To 
achieve success generous help is_ still 
needed, and for this purpose Mr. Henry 
Clews, treasurer of the Dollar Christmas 
Fund, makes a renewed appeal. It is pro- 
posed to cable money from New York as late 
as December 23, so that American help will 
be available almost to Christmas Day. A 
cablegram received in New York this week 
from the London Fund, which is well or- 
ganized to distribute relief among the most 
necessitous cases, says: “‘We are all very 
grateful to America for generous assistance, 
but the necessities of the Belgians are so 
great that more donations are urgently re- 
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quired. Do your level best before Christ- 
All donations should be sent to Mr. 
Henry Clews, Broad Street, New York. 


An Appeal for Green Harbor. 


The Sunday school at Green Harbor, 
Mass., Rev. George L. Mason, pastor, 
would be glad to receive a dozen kinder- 
garten chairs and a low table for children 
from any school that has such articles on 
hand and is not needing them. Perhaps 
some kindly disposed person, knowing the 
excellence of the work being done at Green 
Harbor, will be glad to supply this need. 
The school also needs a half-dozen Bibles, 
not too large, but with good print and con- 
taining maps. Before sending any of these 
articles it would be well to communicate 
with Mr. Mason, or the arrangement could 
be made through the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Wiiiiam I. LAWRANCE. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Flag in the School. 


The use of banners in Sunday-school 
work’ is not only legitimate, it is to be 
commended. The flag of a country gathers 
about itself the finest sentiment of the 
people. The same is true of the banners 
adopted by States and provinces. Legisla- 
tive assemblies have their emblems as well, 
and when in session proudly raise them over 
their halls of legislation. Many local 
churches have adopted symbolic flags or 
shields. There has been an effort to have 
the Christian Church use a common banner, 
the Flag of Conquest. 

The Unitarian Sunday school in Fitchburg 
keeps the Stars and Stripes floating over 
the parish house in which the school meets, 
every day in the year. The formal adop- 
tion of such a plan, the raising of money 
to procure the flag and the pole, the formal 
dedication of the banner and the ceremony 
of flag-raising, all tend to promote a whole- 
some enthusiasm for both country and school. 
The loyalty of the children for the school 
takes on a new breadth from this association 
with national well-being, while patriotism 
becomes more sacred by association with a 
religious movement. 

One of the most impressive scenes in 
connection with Sunday-school work the 
writer ever witnessed was the flag service 
at our church in Burlington, Vt. After the 
minister had recited a few verses of Scripture, 
and while the school was singing, two boys 
came forward and slowly raised two flags, 
one on either side of the superintendent’s 
desk. One of these was the Christian Con- 
quest flag, the other the Stars and Stripes. 
As these went up the school rose to their 
feet, slowly and with a solemn dignity, 
and at the close of the hymn gave a flag 
salute. This salute was in the form of a 
pledge of loyalty to school, church, and native 
land, joining all in one declaration of conse- 
crated devotion and elevating all to a re- 
ligious level. At the end of the session 
the school reversed this ceremony, lowering 
the flag just before the benediction. This 
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ceremonial, followed every Sunday, is calcu- 
lated to have an uplifting effect. 

A variation of this flag service is described 
in the following quotation from an editorial 
in The Beacon for March 2, 1913. Miss 
Buck had just spent a Sunday with the 
Flatbush church and thus reports this feature 
of the Sunday-school service: “‘In the Sunday 
school of the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., a very effective opening 
service is used. The superintendent names 
three of the pupils as bearers of the banners. 
They go to the rear of the room and receive 
the three flags, one the Stars and Stripes, 
one the banner of the school, and a third 
that was won by the school in competition 
with other Sunday schools for the highest 
average attendance. ‘These are carried for- 
ward and held while the whole school sings 
“My country, ’tis of thee,’ led by piano and 
violin. The banners are again carried at 
the head of the school as its members march 
to their classes.”’ af 

Even where it is not desired that any such 
formal course be followed, the presence of 
the flag of our country is of value. Some- 
times, as récently observed at Syracuse, it is 
fastened against the wall back of the super- 
intendent’s desk, and is, therefore, force- 
fully impressed upon the eyes and the minds 
of all. In other cases, as in many Sunday 
schools and public schools, the flag is dis- 
played at the beginning of the session and 
laid away at the close with at least an ap- 
proach to the ceremony officially adopted 
by our army and navy. That the flag 
should never be permitted to touch the 
floor or the ground, that it should never 
be used for any commercial or for practical 
household purpose, and that it should never 
be unfurled before sunrise or be allowed to 
float after sunset may seem to the non- 
military mind trivial regulations. But such 
things are closely related to some of the 
sacredest emotions. 

At no time in our history has it been more 
important than at the present that our 
young people be impressed with the deeper 
meaning of patriotism. And at no time 
has the church had a greater opportunity 
to blend love of country with all that is 
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most sacred in our religious ideals. Let 
the flag, then, be found in every school 
and used to the best purpose. And if in 
connection with the Stars and Stripes we 
can have a church flag or a school flag, so 
much the better. Each will help the other. 
And the formal dignity thus introduced 
will help to impress the seriousness of our 
work upon the hearts of all. 


The Young People’s Religious 
CTnion., 


Boston Federation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held on Sunday, November 
29, at the First Church, West Roxbury. The 
business meeting was opened with a devo- 
tional service led by Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 

The Friendly Service Committee gave an 
interesting account of its new form of ac- 
tivity, which is the work of creating and 
strengthening social service work in the 
individual Unions; the Ways and Means 
Committee reported; and the Membership 
Committee reported a revision of the list of 
possible Unions, and gave an idea of the 
thorough canvass of such, which the Com- 
mittee is carrying on. 

It was voted to give $15 to the lunch fund 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. An 
amendment to the constitution, concerning 
the creation of life memberships, was pro- 
posed. Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie spoke 
briefly for the central organization of Young 
People’s Religious Unions and the $30,000 
fund. 

The evening meeting opened with a devo- 
tional service led by Rev. Philip C. Thacher. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Cambridge spoke 
from the text ‘‘The Salt of the Earth,’’ and 
Mr. Frederick M. Eliot followed him, speak- 
ing from the subject, ‘‘The Justification for 
a Young People’s Religious Union.” 


Axsican, A. ELiov, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at Arlington Street Church, 
Wednesday, December 16. ‘‘A Christmas 
Story’ will be told by Miss Harriet Cooper, 
and Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham will 
make an address. Christmas-tide songs 
will be sung by Miss Nellie L. Woodbury. 
Supper at 6, address at 7. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on December 
14, at 11 A.M. Rev. Henry W. Pinkham of 
East Boston will preside. Mr. William J. 
Stanton, general manager of the Massachu- 
setts Credit Union, will speak on ‘‘ Thrift in 
Investment Saving and Borrowing,” explain- 
ing the reform in the matter of loans, and 
giving free privilege of questions. 


Speakers at the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel will be: December 14, Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake; December 15, President A. P. Fitch, 
D.D., Andover Theological Seminary; De- 
cember 16, peace service, Rev. Harry Levi, 
Temple Adath Israel; December 17, Rev. 
A. H. Robinson; December 18, Rev. Joseph 
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H. Crooker, 
service, Mr. 
will play. 


D.D. The Saturday musical 
Malcolm Lang, the organist, 


Mr. Joseph G. Garrison, who graduates 
from the Meadville Theological School the 
present month, has applied for Fellowship in 
the Unitarian denomination, through the 
Fellowship Committee, of the Middle States 
and Canada. In accord with a rule of the 
Fellowship Committee the name is published 
one month in advance of action by this 
Committee. William M. Brundage, chair- 
man, Walter R. Hunt, Leon A. Harvey. 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ Wives As- 
SOCIATION.—The Association met Friday, 
November 13, in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, the president, Mrs. 
S. A. Eliot, presiding. After a short busi- 
ness meeting, Mrs. Henry C. Parker read a 
most interesting paper on ‘Should a Minis- 
ter’s Wife keep in or out of the Church 
Activities?’’ There was no question but 
that a true minister’s wife would help in 
the church work. Discussion followed the 
paper. Tea was served, and a social half- 
hour enjoyed. There were not as many 
present as there had been reason to expect. 
Another meeting is being planned in connec- 
tion with the next New England Alliance 
meeting. The secretary will be glad to 
receive subjects proposed for discussion at 
these meetings. Send to Mrs. Emily M. A. 
Horst, 39 Grand View Avenue, Wollaston, 
Mass. 


WorcestER County LEAGUE oF UNI- 
TARIAN WOMEN,—The first meeting of the 
League since its reorganization as an As- 
sociate Alliance was held in the South 
Unitarian Memorial Church, Wednesday, 
November 18, at 11.30 A.M. Representatives 
were present from Millbury, Grafton, 
Barre, Sterling, Leicester, Farnumsville, 
Ieominister, and Sturbridge, as well as the 
Worcester churches. The president, Mrs. 
Joseph M. Davis, called attention to the 
desirability of each Alliance branch in 
Worcester County sending at least two 
delegates to each meeting, and paying $1 
into the League treasury, this payment 
making members of the various Alliance 
branches members of this organization. 
It is earnestly hoped every Alliance branch 
in the county will become affiliated. Mrs. 
Caroline S$. Atherton spoke’ upon ‘The 
Next Step in the Work for and with our 
Young People.’”’ Miss Sarah C. Ebersole, 
head of the Department of Social Service 
at Memorial Hospital, spoke upon her work 
in that capacity. The life of Rev. Henry W. 
Bellows, whose one hundredth anniversary is 
being celebrated this year, was reviewed by 
Mrs. Frank E. Davis of Worcester. After 
a pleasant social hour, the afternoon speakers 
were Mrs. C. B. Perry, Millbury, on ‘‘ Women 
in Business,” and Miss Ethel P. Underhill, 
head of the children’s department of the 
Public Library, on “Literature of To-day 
for our Young People.”’ 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot: The Lend-a-Hand Clubs 
connected with the Sunday-school have been 
working for the Red Cross, enlisting The 
Alliance and other societies, and several sew- 
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ing meetings have been held. Over $50 
was expended for material, and this has been 
made up and sent to headquarters. In addi- 
tion a collection for the Red Cross was taken 
on Thanksgiving Sunday, amounting to $57. 
The Sunday-school, after talking it over in 
the separate classes on November 22, voted 
unanimously on the following Sunday to 
do without~the tsual ice-cream, cake, and 
candy horns at the Christmas tree, and to 
send the money thus saved—about $35— 
to the Belgian children. ‘This is made known, 
thinking it may encourage other Sunday- 
schools to help. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. C. A. Wing: No 
better beginning could our church have made 
for the coming season than to have Rev. 
Florence Buck here over a Sunday both as 
pulpit preacher and as adviser in Sunday- 
school matters. Parents and teachers were 
given a chance to meet Miss Buck at a little 
reception. All realized anew her ability to 
charm and convince and inspire. The open- 
ing evening of the Parish Fund Society was 
enlivened by an hour of capital vaudeville, 
followed by refreshments and dancing, the 
parish house lending itself conveniently to 
these various uses. To the last Alliance 
meeting were invited neighboring Alliances, 
in order to hear the national president, Miss 
Bancroft, who spoke with her accustomed 
force and persuasiveness. Over a cup of tea 
the members later met Miss Bancroft so- 
cially. The engagement has just been an- 
nounced of the minister, Mr. Wing, to Miss 
Leila Virgin of Concord, and sincere con- 
gratulations are being tendered both. fs 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald: The following sub- 
jects were taken for sermons during No- 
vember: “‘What Faith is”; November 8 
(Health Sunday in Virginia), “Good Health”’; 
“The Problem of the Poor”; ‘National 
Thanksgiving”; “Why I am a Unitarian.” 
The women of the church have recently en- 
joyed a visit from Miss Elizabeth Marquard 
of Newburyport, Mass., a director of the 
National Women’s Alliance. Out of the 
abundance of poverty the society contrib- 
uted $7 to the Belgian Relief Fund, and 
wished it could have been more. With a 
resolve to be constructive and not destruc- 
tive, to declare what they believe rather than 
what they do not believe, to feed the people 
who attend the church with good wholesome 
food rather than talk about the cook-book, 
this society is pressing on, and the people 
are very optimistic. 


ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church of 
Essex County, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt: Dur- 
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thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
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ing the summer the trustees gave the use of 
the parish house to the Day Nursery Associa- 
tion of the Oranges, as during this time they 
were without a home, on account of the 
renovation of their own building. About 40 
children were cared for in this way, and 
much good done. On Sunday morning, 
October 18, a new pulpit was dedicated, the 
gift of a son in memory of Mrs. Margaret 
Lyman Aborn, formerly of Wakefield, R.I., 
and a charter member of the Orange church. 
On Thanksgiving Day a union service of the 
churches in the neighborhood, without re- 
gard to creed, was held in the Presbyterian 
church. The sermon was preached by the 
minister of the Baptist church, and the 
Jewish rabbi, the Methodist, the Sweden- 
borgian, and the Unitarian ministers all took 
part. ‘This was the third of such union ser- 
vices, and a large congregation was present. 
A federation of the Men’s Clubs of Orange 
has been formed, and the first of the meetings 
will be held in the parish house of the Uni- 
tarian church on Monday evening, December 
28. Mr. Frank Moss of New York will be the 
speaker. This meeting will be followed by 
others, monthly, when the civic and social 
interests of the community will be taken up 
for careful study and proper action. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. John W. Day: The church has 
recently commemorated the eightieth anni- 
versary of Rev. Dr. W. G. Eliot’s arrival in St. 
Louis, when the church was founded. Mr. 
Day was assisted by Dr. George R. Dodson, 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, which 
grew out of the Church of the Messiah, and 
by Rev. Dr. Samuel Sale, rabbi of Temple 
Shaare Emeth, who made congratulatory ad- 
dresses. There was also a sprightly letter 
from Rev. Dr. J. W. Lee, presiding elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. Dr. Lee, 
after congratulating pastor and members on 
“eighty years of history made in St. Louis,” 
said: “If the value of churches were to be 
estimated like roses, by the aroma they 
exhale, I think it might truthfully be said 
that no ecclesiastical organization in St. 
Louis has filled the air with more fragrance 
than the Church of the Messiah. Father 
Taylor, the Methodist preacher to the 
sailors in Boston, was a great friend of 
Emerson. Some one asked Father Taylor 
if he thought Emerson would go to hell. 
‘No,’ said Father Taylor, ‘I don’t think 
Emerson would go to hell. If he were to 
go there he would change the climate and 
start emigration in that direction.’ Let me 
say that the spiritual climate of St. Louis 
has been made saner and sweeter by the 
presence of the Church of the Messiah.” 


WATERVILLE, Mre.—The First Unitarian 
Church: This church, which has been 
closed for nearly a year, is now in excellent 
and hopeful condition. The parish, which 
was almost ready to abandon the attempt to 
maintain public worship, is now cheerfully 
and vigorously at work, and the congrega- 
tions are growing. Waterville is an enter- 
prising and beautiful city of strategic im- 
portance in Maine, as it is the seat of Colby 
College, with four or five hundred students, 
and of Coburn Institute, with another one 
hundred and fifty. The parish here has a 
fine church and a very attractive and well- 
equipped parish house with parlors, Sunday- 
school rooms, minister’s study, and an ex- 
cellent stage and auditorium. These build- 
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ings stand on the main street of the city, 
and the property is very valuable. Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen came to Waterville the 
middle of September to advise and assist the 
parish, and the people have been so urgent 
and unanimous for him to remain that he is 
still temporarily in charge of the parish, 
though he has declined to consider an invita- 
tion to settle. The transformation in the 
parish, and its outlook, is encouraging. 


Personals. 


Rey. Paul H. Drake of Mattapan has 
accepted a unanimous call to be minister 
and superintendent of the Barnard Memo- 
rial Children’s Church, Boston. He was 
formerly minister of the Unitarian church in 
Saco, Me. 


A window of remembrance is to be placed 
in the new Unitarian church of Atlanta to 
Dr. and Mrs. George L. Chaney, who served 
not only the church but the entire city in 
many ways while with the society in Atlanta, 
Ga. It is a fitting tribute, in which many 
friends desire to share and thus express their 
admiration and gratitude. 


Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Christ 
Church, Dorchester, corner of Dix Street 
and Dorchester Avenue. He succeeds Rev. 
George F. Pratt, who has gone to Maine. 
Dr. Crooker has recently returned from 
abroad, where the war interrupted his plan 
to devote the next two years to European 
travel and study. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged... ..................05. $7,102.62 


Noy. 2. Society in Montclair, N.J............. 81.50 
3. Society in Trenton, IN VR ty Jie, 5.00 
3. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., additional 25.00 
6. Society in Sharon, Mass.............. 50.01 
9. Society in Lexington, Mass............ 161.00 
g. L. S. Terry, Vernon Center, Minn...... II.00 

12. Society in Arlington, Mass............ 194.92 
12. Society in Newburyport, Mass......... 202.67 
14. Mrs. Frederick Grinnell, New Bedford, 
ASSEN EN Ole sins rows eben a.ce 500.00 
16. Society in Neponset, Mass............ 40.00 
19. Society in Newport, R.I.............. 146.3 
21. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass........ 2093-41 
23. First Parish in Milton, Mass.......... 958.89 
25. E. H. Nixon, Walla Walla, Wash....... 2.00 
25. C. L. Lempesty, Walla Walla, Wash... . I.00 
28. Society in Concord, Mass............. 250.00 
30. Society in Rochester, N.Y............. 30.00 
30. Associate Members: .............-..- 32.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 19. West Newton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PAUANC OS EE ee cc ed cates Seba. 25.00 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I., 
CHURCH BUILDING. 

Nov. 16. Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Montpelier, Vt... 5.00 
16. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H.......... 5.00 
16. New South Branch Women’s Alliance, 

TERT ROLE oo a Se are 5.00 

16. Mrs. C. J. Steedman, Providence, R.I 5.00 

yo. Da Memortaminnis wi) oiciis. 6.5 ece 20.00 
19. Miss M, E. Smith, Arlington, Mass... . 5.00 

20. S. H. Tingley, Providence, R.I......... 25.00 

$10,182.33 


DISTRESS FUND FOR ESSEX HALL, 

LONDON, ENG. 
Already acknowledged... ........0..2.2-200 cea 
Nov. 3. First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
a ee een 
9. Miss Lucy F. Young, Winchester, Mass. 


$651.38 


10.00 


13. Henry Dyer Locke, Watertown, Mass. . 2.15 
13. Mrs. W. L. Locke, Watertown, "Mass... 5.00 
14. Miss Ophelia S. Brown, Tyngsboro, Mass, 1.00 
17. Second Church, Boston, Mand. 8, Soe 331.2 


eo A Se Sa 

. Miss M. E. Smith, Arlington, Mass.. 

. S. H. Tingley, Providence, R.L. 

. First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pas GOCUEMIAL 0 see ats te ose skids 

. Guild’ of a Kempis, Hopedale, Mass... . 


$1,129.18 
Henry M. Wiwwiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hymn-books Offered. 


The Unitarian Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has one hundred Hymn and Tune 
Books (A. U. A. Revised Edition, with 
services) which it will be glad to present to 
any church or society in need of them. 
Many of the books are in rather poor condi- 
tion, but they might serve a temporary use. 
Apply to Mr. Edward A. Perkins, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


Suggestive Items 


OF 


Chinaand Glass 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Dinner Sets—Dessert Sets—Tea Sets, 
Toilet Sets—Breakfast Sets—Fish Sets, 
Umbrella Holders, 

Oyster Cocktail Plates with Tabasco > 
Cups in Centre, 

Salad Sets—Game Sets, 

Guest Room Sets—Coffee Sets, 
Toast Racks, Ramekins, 
Doulton Nursery Rhymes China, 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers, 
Cracker and Cheese Stands, 
Almond Sets Tea Strainers, 
Window Boxes—Whipped Cream Bowls, 
Bread and Butter Plates—Fruit Baskets, 
Cigar Jars, Chocolate Pots, 
Individual Breakfast Sets, 

Rail Plates, Fine Lamps, 

Ice Cream Sets,¥ Dresden China, 
India Cuspidors—Old Blue Canton China, 
Entree Plates—Grape Fruit Bowls, 
Bric-a-Brac, 

Palm Pots, Hock Glasses, 
Rich Service Plates, 


o| Flower Vases of all values, China and 


Glass, 
Fern Pots, with linings—Hungarian Pottery, 
Ivory open-work ware, 

Sandwich Plates, Rich Pitchers, 
Cheese Dishes, Cut Glass Pieces, 
Lemonade Bowls, Rich Plates in dozens, 
Electroliers, 

Wedgwood Historical Plates in China, 
also in Earthenware, 
Plaques—Beer Mugs—Celery Trays, 
Hot Water Pitchers, 

Wedgwood Jasper, Marmalade Jars, 
Rich Carlsbad Glass, Carafes, 
Mayonnaise Bowls, 

Tobacco Jars, China Tea Caddies, 
Bath Room Sets, Cracked Ice Bowls, 
Candlesticks, Decanters, 
Vestibule or Piazza Seats, 
Revolving Breakfast or Luncheon Trays, 
Pudding Sets, Bronze Figures, 

Japanese Gardens. 

In Brief, everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass. Low Price—Inexpensive— Mod- 
erate Price—To the Rich and Costly 

Special Holiday Tables—Classified values 
—many items marked down to close out 
—25 cents, 50 cents, $1.00, $2.00, $5.00. 

Everything marked in plain figures, and we 

are not undersold if we know of it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Importers, Wholesalers and Retailers 
(10 Floors) 


33 Franklin Street 


Near Washington & Summer Streets 
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Pleasantries. 


Western Visitor (accosting citizen): “Can 


you tell me a good place to stop at?” Citi- 

zen: “Certainly! Just before the sath 

Good day, sir.” —Boston Transcript. 
“Whenever he calls at the house,’ said 


Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘she pays the most 
acidulous attention to him.” ‘‘Serves lem- 
onade to him, I suppose,’”’ commented Mr. 
Twickembury. 


“Look here!”’ said an excited man to a 
druggist. “You gave me morphine for 
quinine this morning.” ‘‘Is that so?” re- 
plied the druggist. ‘“‘Then you owe me 
twenty-five cents.”’ 


O’Reilly: ‘(Good mornin’, Phelan; and 
how’s the boy?” Phelan: ‘‘Fhirst rate! 
fhirst rate! An’, .d’ye know, he’s the 
pictur’ ov me.” O’Reilly: ‘‘Shure, what 


need you care, as long as he’s healthy?” 


The Customer: ‘‘These grand opera phono- 
graph records are no good. I can’t get any- 
thing out of half of them.’ ‘The Salesman: 
“They are our finest achievement. You 
never can tell when these records will sing, 
they ’re so temperamental.’’—London Opinion. 


Nervous Lady Passenger (to deck-hand): 
“Have you ever see. any worse weather 
than this, Mister Sailor?’”? Deckhand: 
“Take a word from an old salt, mum: the 
weather’s never very bad while there’s any 
females on deck a-makin’ henquiries about 
it.”’—Pick-me-up. 


Little Eunice was very fond of her mother’s 
friend, Mrs. Clayton, who had stopped in for a 
few moments on her way to an afternoon party. 
Little Eunice gazed at her for several seconds, 
speechless with admiration, and then burst 
out delightedly, ‘‘O Mrs. Clayton, you look 
just like a fashion dish!””— Youth's Companion. 


Oscar Wilde once asked at a restaurant for 
a watercress sandwich, which proved to be 
a more substantial affair than he expected. 
In settling his score he said to the waiter: 
‘*Tell the cook, with the compliments of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, that when I ask for a sandwich I 
distinct)y do not mean a loaf with a field in 
the middle of it.” 


Extraordinary Conduct of Mr. Guzzleton’s 
New Chef.—‘‘No, sare! I cannot permit 
zat you eat sis effort ven you are so hon- 
gree. You must vait till zat I prepare 
somezing to take ze rough edge, ze indis- 
criminating férocité, from your appetite; 
ven you have eaten zat,—zen you can eat— 
and appreciate.’’—Life. 


The late Prof. Cleveland, for so many 
years connected with Bowdoin College, was 
very witty upon occasion. A medical stu- 
dent in attendance upon the college once 
asked him if there were not some works on 
anatomy more recent than those in the col- 
lege library. 
fessor, measuring the entire youthful scholar 
at a single glance, ‘‘there have been very 
few new bones added to the human body 
during the last ten years.”’ 


Breathlessly he rushed into the barber 
shop and sprang into the chair. “I want 
a shave and a hair cut, and I have only fifteen 
minutes,’’ he said. Old Fritz stopped to 
consider, and asked, ‘‘Vitch do you vant 
the most?”’ ‘“‘A shave.” The shave took 
about eleven minutes. As Fritz removed the 
towel from his customer’s neck, he said, 
““Mine friend, don’t nefer again ask a barber 
to cut your hairs and shafe you in fifteen 
minutes, pecause sometime you might find 
a barber vat would do it.’’-—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“Young man,” said the pro-. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
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Underground > 
Garbage Receiver 


fade? ‘ EZATINSS 

by Sa Aaa ee sy Ger No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Price,, 40 cents | tag, H. Eusis Co. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


By mail, 50 cents * <8 St., Boston. 


AS 


Also an edition wn. ‘tes, 50 cents; 
by mail,60centspercopy. _ ing People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME nd 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“*THE CAROL,” *‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


AntiqueViews ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
pera ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
avor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 355 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. ' 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


formed after a careful examination of the book. For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the - 
Christian Register:— an Ke 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. . .. Lamstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It es a decisive step in advance.... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... Iam looking 
forward to using the first patt of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Addresa as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 


Situation — Menant No raw 
0a3s winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 


Beautiful grounds. 
ue Studies cexam otere Couns 
reagent Sanat meatic Science. : 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 


Athletics Crmaedan, bas kasben, 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) ponies 


master, yand 
bt swimming country 


